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Conservation Education 
In the School Program 


The impact of war needs on our nat- 
ural resources evidenced by priority reg- 
ulations, and rationing of fuel oil, gaso- 
line, and other mineral products, as well 
as many foods directly or indirectly de- 
pendent on soil production, furnish a 
pertinent lesson in that phase of conser- 
vation concerned with managing natural 
resources toward a definite end, namely, 
that of bending every effort toward win- 
ning the war. 


An Example of Impairment 


The importance of our forests, soil, 
and mineral resources is emphasized just 
now by efforts to conserve and use them 
intelligently without risking too much 
the dire results of impairing long range 
conservation policies. Experiences with 
wide scale plowing of western lands dur- 
ing World War I, resulting eventually in 
dust storms blowing away valuable top 
soil, is an example of such impairment. 
Not only is conservation of natural re- 
sources playing an essential part in win- 





A LEAD TO VICTORY 


Because in our all-out efforts 
toward winning the war, sacrifices 
of natural as of human resources 
become increasingly necessary, 
more than ever before we must 
conserve and develop, now, in the 
national emergency. True con- 
servation is a way of thinking and 
living and as such is an educational 
function. The schools of the 
country with their enrollments of 
millions of learners have in this 
as in other “leads to victory” a 
great opportunity for service. 
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ning the war, it will be equally important 
in post-war rehabilitation, whether in 
our own post-war program of public 
works and industrial realignment or in 
fulfilling our obligations to other nations 
for food and reconstruction. “If this 
country ever needed conservation, it 
needs it now, in the midst of war,” says 
a recent pamphlet of the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, Teamwork to Save Soil 
and Increase Production. 

Planned conservation is a compara- 
tively recent development in this coun- 
try; the beginning of an organized effort 
to conserve natural resources is well 
within the memory of many persons still 
engaged in its promotion. Yet familiar- 
ity with its developments is important. 

The Nation-wide scientific attack on 
exploitation began about 1873 with a 
small group of far-sighted men who 
“realized that the general prosperity of 
the Nation would suffer unless a more 
prudent course was adopted for conserv- 
ing its resources.” Some results of the 
work of this group were the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Forestry in 1890; 
convening of a White House Conference 
made up of Governors of the States, 
Congressmen, and others interested; a 
North American Conference and an in- 
ternational conference, both called by 
the President of the United States, the 
latter to consider conservation of world 
resources. As an aftermath of the first 
White House Conference the Governors 
of 42 States established State conser- 
vation commissions in the respective 
States. Most of these commissions are 
still functioning. A national conserva- 
tion commission was also appointed 
which made a survey of the country’s 
natural resources and presented a re- 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR VicTory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U.S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education and other 
material. 


port to the second White House Confer- 
ence, which in turn endorsed and pre- 
sented the findings to the President. 
Since that time the Federal Government 
has continued its interest in a variety of 
ways through forestry, water power con- 
servation, national parks, mines, and 
others. 


An Educational Function 


At the present time conservation is 
achieving an important place in the 
school program. One evidence is the 
unusual number of publications, books, 
and pamphlets concerned with conser- 
vation education now becoming avail- 
able. Many of these are designed espe- 
cially for teachers, some issued by State 
departments of education and depart- 
ments of conservation cooperatively, 
some by teacher-education institutions; 
others are appropriate in presentation 
and content for elementary and secon- 
dary school texts; and still others, more 
general in character, will appeal to 
teachers, students, and interested citi- 
zens. 

Among the newer aspects of conserva- 
tion emphasized in many of the recent 
materials are its immediate and strategic 
importance to many phases of war ac- 
tivities—production and use of food and 
war matériel, for example; the added 
emphasis on the “oneness” of conserva- 
tion, pointing out that “soil, water, 
forests, and wildlife are only parts of an 
inseparable program”; the fact that the 
basic reason for conservation is that it 
will make for better living for more peo- 
ple for a longer time and thereby “a life 
more worthy to fight for’; and increas- 
ingly the recognition that if the na- 
tional conservation program is to be 
adequate to the need it is essential that 
everyone should understand the issues 
involved. This means that education is 
the key to the permanent development 
of our national conservation program. 


Teachers’ Guides and Manuals 


Appropriate primarily for classroom 
teachers is a recent pamphlet Learning 
to Conserve Natural Resources, from the 
office of the superintendent of public 
instruction of Michigan, prepared in co- 


operation with a committee of faculty 
members of the Michigan State Teach- 
ers College, the State Department of 
Conservation, and local school officials. 
It is characterized in the foreword as 
“a contribution to Michigan’s coopera- 


tive conservation program.” Its pur- 
pose, as stated by State Superintendent 
Elliott, is “to suggest conservation ac- 
tivities which the teacher can consider 
and through them help pupils to partici- 
pate in enterprises of worth to the com- 
munity.” “Conservation,” according to 
the authors, “is a way of thinking about, 
managing and using the treasures of na- 
ture so that they will serve continuously 
the greatest number of people the best 
way. Forests, soils, waters, grasses, 
minerals, health, and men are treasures 
and are to be dealt with as such.” 

The pamphlet points out the relation- 
ship of conservation to general educa- 
tion, explains the principles of making 
a comprehensive conservation education 
program, and suggests activities for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, pre- 
sented in adequate detail for practical 
use by teachers who have not had 
specialized preparation for teaching 
conservation. At the same time it points 
out the need for such preparation and 
commends the present recognition on 
the part of Michigan institutions of the 
importance of conservation in the pros- 
pective teachers’ program. 

Taking Conservation to the Schools, 
a teachers’ source book issued by the 
State supervisor of elementary schools 
and the Department of Conservation 
of Tennessee, is another example of 
curriculum material designed for State- 
wide classroom use. “Never before in 
the history of our country have we had 
the absolute necessity of conserving our 
natural resources brought more forcibly 
to our attention than during the present 
emergency. A good slogan might be, 
‘Keep your country worth fighting for.’” 

The purpose of conservation as stated 
in the bulletin “is that of maintaining 
the supply and quality of national re- 
sources for human welfare now and in 
the future.” The natural resources to 
be conserved are those that are re- 
quired for living, and over the quality 

(Turn to page 4) 
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Representative Assembly In Session 


As we go to press the representative 
assembly of the National Education As- 
sociation is in session at Indianapolis, 
Ind. Around 1,000 educators are in at- 
tendance with A. C. Flora, president of 
the National Education Association, pre- 


siding. Reports will be published at a 
later date. The regular summer con- 
vention was discontinued this year be- 
cause of transportation and other war 
problems, 
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Librarians and Extended 


School Services 


School and public libraries have a 
wealth of material to enrich the activi- 
ties of the extended school program for 
children of all ages. 

Librarians should find it particularly 
helpful in serving children, especially in 
extended school programs, to contact 
the local Child-Care Committee of the 
Defense Council. This Council repre- 
sents the groups in the community con- 
cerned with children, namely, education, 
welfare, recreation, health, churches, li- 
braries, labor, employers. By working 
closely with the other local ager-cies of 
the community, the librarian will be in 
a position to share in the experiences of 
the group. The resulting observations 
will help the reader’s adviser to deter- 
mine what some of the book needs are 
and what types of library services should 
be started immediately. 

The librarian will find various groups 
of children gathered for plays and 
games. But after they have finished 
rlaying and when they are ready for 
a@ quiet period and would enjoy the fun 
of looking at picture books, there may be 
only a few volumes to be found on the 
shelves. Examination of the books may 
disclose that some are inappropriate and 
others badly worn. Unsuitable read- 
ing material should be exchanged for 
suitable material. 


Mending and Repairing Books 


There may be high-school students 
who would be interested in learning to 
mend books and to assist in repairing 
tern pages. Suggestions of other types 
of library work that high-school stu- 
dents can do are found in the pamphlet 
entitled, Volunteers in Library Service. 

If there are funds available for pur- 
chasing new books, a knowledge of book 
selection will be appreciated by the 
teacher in the extended school program. 
If an immediate supply of books can 
be had only by borrowing, it is well to 
canvass all possibilities. Are there books 
locked in the school library that should 
be used? Is there a neighboring public 
library that will help in the emergency? 


1Issued by the U. S. Office of Civilian De- 
fense, and distributed also by the U. S. Office 
of Educaticn. 


Does the State library extension agency 
have books that could be used? The im- 
portant thing is for books to be brought 
to the children, so that they are readily 
accessible for the many activities 
planned for the extended program. 


Individual Child Considered 


When the librarian is purchasing or 
borrowing books, the selection will have 
greater effective use if the titles are 
chosen to suit the interests of the in- 
dividual child who will read the books. 
Time should be taken to get acquainted 
with the boys and girls. What pets do 
the children have, or wish that they 
might have? What toys delight them? 
What are the occupations of their fa- 
thers and mothers? Do they live near a 
city? Are there flowers and birds that 
interest them? What books will give 
them experiences that they need to make 
desirable adjustments to their environ- 
ment? Are there characters in books 
that will hold their attention and at the 
same time enrich their lives? Success- 
ful book purchases require a wide knowl- 
edge of children gained through asso- 
ciation with them. 


Gain Their Confidence 


A good way to find out what children 
enjoy reading is to gain their confidence, 
and then listen to their accounts of what 
pleased them most in the books that they 
read or heard in the story or reading 
hour. As the book counselor gets to 
know the children and has a supply of 
suitable books to use, it is a challenge to 
discover how to make the books best serve 
she needs of the boys and girls. The indi- 
vidual child’s enjoyment of books can be 
followed by an opportunity to drama- 
tize a favorite book or conversation 
about a new book or a discussion of a 
title that several of the children have 
read. In other instances a story hour 
can be used to help the children find 
what they are seeking in books. 

Librarians can enrich children’s vaca- 
tion days by providing books that chil- 
dren are interested in and making it pos- 
sible for young readers to discuss their 
interests with sympathetic advisers. 

Teachers in the extended school pro- 
gram should count among their greatest 
treasures the books that these libraries 
can furnish and the advisory services of 
the librarians 





Current Educational 


; Directory Published 


The 1942-43 sections of the Edu- 
cational Directory published an- 
nually by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion are now available. This year 
the Directory will be issued only in 
the four separate parts; a single 
bound volume will not be available 
as in former years. 

Each part, together with its 
price, is listed as follows: 

Part I—State and County School 
Officers. 10 cents. 

Part II—City School Officers. 
10 cents. 

Part IlI—Colleges and Universi- 
ties. 15 cents. 

Part IV—Educational Associa- 
tions and Directories. 10 cents. 

Orders for copies should be ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 











They Learned 
About China 


On the proposal of the Division of 
Comparative Education of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education and the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the State Depart- 
ment, Dr. Archibald G. Wenley, Director 
of the Freer Gallery of Art, gave a se- 
ries of three Saturday morning lectures 
on Chinese Art which Washington 
teachers attended. 

The lectures, recently concluded, 
dealt with China and her people; bronze 
and jade—their purpose and use; and 
Chinese painting. The first lecture was 
illustrated by slides depicting China and 
Chinese life; the two latter, by slides 
of pieces in the gallery’s collection. Each 
was followed by a gallery tour during 
which Dr. Wenley and his assistants an- 
swered questions. 

Teachers who had visited the gallery 
before commented on how much more 
meaning and significance the exhibits 
had for them because of the lectures; 
and on how much more they now knew 
about our Ally, China. It is hoped that 
the series may be continued and ex- 
panded next fall with talks on Chinese 
people, customs, culture, economy, and 
government. 

The experiment in cooperation be- 
tween the Washington, D. C., Board of 
Education and the Freer Gallery of Art 
resulting in benefits for both, suggests 
a plan which other cities may find useful. 
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Conservation Education 
(From page 2) 

and supply of which man exercises some 
control. Scenic and recreational re- 
sources are added to the usual list of 
soils, water, forests and other plant life, 
wildlife and minerals, as resources to 
be conserved. Resources and problems 
peculiar to Tennessee receive consid- 
erable attention and there are sugges- 
tions for practical activities, many con- 
cerned with the improvement and 
upkeep of the school grounds and 
other practical activities and problems 
through which conservation may be 
taught. Tennessee has adopted text- 
books in conservation and the State 
Department of Education lends, without 
charge, motion pictures covering _all 
phases of conservation. 

Another pamphlet, this one designed 
for high schools, is Wildlife Conservation 
published by the Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia. It includes an his- 
torical statement concerned with the 
past and present status of wildlife in 
Kansas and the development of the 
State’s present conserving laws and 
practices. The last chapter, “Sugges- 
tions for Teaching,” includes lists of ex- 
periences in general science and con- 
servation of wildlife, in social studies 
and conservation of wildlife, and in 
mathematics and conservation. A sug- 
gestive sample unit is included on the 
biological basis of wildlife conservation. 


Useful Textbooks 


Until recently few textbooks in con- 
servation of natural resources suitable 
to place in the hands of children, espe- 
cially of elementary school age, were 
available. Technical information was 
reasonably abundant but much of it so 
specialized and technical in character 
that teachers often found difficulty in 
preparing accepted and authoritative 
information in a form suitable for class- 
room use. Recent conservation mate- 
rial includes a number of textbooks on 
the elementary as well as the secondary 
level. 

A book designed for teachers and pu- 
pils is The Foundations of Conservation 
Education, a publication of the Com- 
mittee on Conservation Education of the 
National Wildlife Foundation. Accord- 
ing to the foreword, its preparation “was 
undertaken to satisfy the need expressed 
by many teachers for a clear presenta- 
tion of the principles of conservation.” 
It is a compilation of papers prepared by 
conservation specialists presenting basic 
principles to be considered in teaching 
conservation. Among the _ chapters 


which present principles is one by Paul 
B. Sears, called “The A B C of Conserva- 
tion,”—good reading for upper elemen- 


. tary and secondary grade pupils as well 


as teachers. 


General Materials 


Among the more comprehensive of the 
recent books of interest in this field is 
Conservation in the United States pre- 
pared by a group of faculty members of 
Cornell University. It is a nontechnical 
presentation of the important facts con- 
cerning conservation of natural re- 
sources in the United States. The book 
aims to assist in providing basic facts 
essential to an understanding of current 
problems and to aid in the promotion of 
what the authors call “true” conserva- 
tion® It includes chapters devoted to 
soil, water, forests, wildlife, minerals, 
etc. The chapters indicated are pre- 
ceded by an introductory statement 
which brings together the interesting 
facts concerning the history of conserva- 
tion in the United States. 

Wildlife Conservation by the Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
United State Department of the Interior, 
is another one of the recent publications 
which while presenting the basic facts 
pertaining to one area only, in this case 
wildlife conservation, emphasizes that all 
programs of conservation, whether of 
soil, water, forests or wildlife, are so 
closely interwoven that each vitally af- 
fects one or more of the others. Seven 
of the sixteen chapters of the book are 
devoted to showing the interdependence 
of conservation programs. The remain- 
ing chapters deal with specific problems 
of certain groups of wildlife classified 
according to man’s interest in them. 

Forest Outings is a collaboration by 
30 foresters of the United States Forest 
Service. It emphasizes the relationship 
of forests, land, water, flora, and fauna to 
human needs. It contains stimulating 
information for teachers and others in- 
terested in the conservation of forests 
and the opportunities national forests 
afford for healthful recreation and re- 
laxation. 

Particularly interesting at this time, 
when international relationships are up- 
permost in the minds of the people of 
the United States, is a study just issued 
on The International Protection of Wild- 
life. It is concerned with the impor- 
tance of agreements among nations re- 
lated to wildlife protection. Preceding 
World War I steps were under way for 
the creation of an international com- 
mission for the protection of wildlife. 
The war intervened and the proposed 


plan was never consummated. It is the 
author’s belief, however, that the con- 
summation of international agreements 
concerned with wildlife protection would 
be an important step in promoting un- 
derstanding among nations with regard 
to other important matters as well. The 
book presents information concerning 
treaties and other agreements among 
nations for the preservation of birds and 
animals. The fields covered concern 
preservation of natural communities, 
protection of birds, and conservation of 
marine mammals. 


Publications Mentioned 


Titles and sources of some publications 
on conservation follow: 

Forest Outings. By Russell Lord, ed., 
with 30 Foresters. Washington, D. C., 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1940, 311 p. (Publication of the 
U. S. Forest Service). 

Foundations of Conservation Educa- 


tion. By Henry B. Ward, ed., and 
others. Washington, D. C., National 
Wildlife Federation, 1941. 242 p. 


International Protection of Wildlife. 
By Sherman Strong Hayden. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1942. 246 p. 

Learning to Conserve Natural Re- 
sources. Lansing, Michigan, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1942. 
82 p. (Bulletin No. 322) 

Taking Conservation to the Schools: A 
Teachers Source Book. By R. L. 
Thomas, J. L. Bailey, and J. C. Caldwell. 
Nashville, Tennessee, State Department 
of Conservation [1942] 63 p. (Bulletin 
No. 9) 

Teamwork to Save Soil and Increase 
Production. Soil Conservation Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Miscellaneous Publication, 
No. 486. 

Wildlife Conservation: Information 
Concerning and Helps for Teaching. 
By Loren W. Mentzer. Emporia, Kansas, 
Kansas State Teachers College, 1941. 
64 p. (Bulletin of Information, Vol. 21, 
No. 6, June 1941.) 


Distinguished Books 


The Newbery medal awarded to the 
author of the most distinguished chil- 
dren’s book of the year was conferred 
upon Elizabeth Janet Gray for the book 
Adam of the Road, and the Caldecott 
medal awarded for the most distin- 
guished picture book of the year went to 
Virginia Lee Burton for The Little House. 
The medals were presented at a dinner 
given in honor of the authors in New 
York City on June 14. 
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Training Motor Transportation 
Workers in the Vocational Schools 


A Vital Cog in System 


An emergency training program in the 
public vocational schools to relieve man- 
power shortages in the motor transpor- 
tation industry is under way in a major- 
ity of the States. This industry is one 
of the vital cogs in the country’s dis- 
tributive system, without which all of our 
enormous resources of manpower and 
productive capacity would be fatally im- 
paired in making their contribution to 
the war. 

Training of workers for the motor 
transportation industry has been au- 
thorized under the program of Voca- 
tional Training for War Production 
Workers. L. S. Hawkins, Director of 
Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers, has asked State directors to 
request that local school systems inaugu- 
rate training programs for the motor 
transportation industry as quickly as 
possible in all localities where training 
is needed. Such training has started in 
the schools of the larger cities in many 
States, and is expected to be in operation 
in the public vocational schools in the 
remainder of the States in a short time. 

The public vocational schools have had 
experience covering many years in op- 
erating courses for motor transportation 
occupations under the “regular” pro- 
gram of Trade and Industrial Education. 
The schools have also gained consider- 
able experience in training for automo- 
tive courses under the program of voca- 
tional Training for War Production 
Workers. Special emphasis on occupa- 
tions in the motor transportation indus- 
try has been given by the approval of 
the War Manpower Commission to the 
listing of motor transportation occu- 
pations for which vocational training 
may be offered. 

The occupational characteristics of 
motor transportation work suggest four 
major headings for which training may 
be given, namely, drivers, parts mechan- 
ics, parts and rate clerks, and supervisors. 


Basic Problems 


Firms and agencies included in the 
motor transportation industry have basic 
training problems, among which are: 
(1) Training of new workers with no pre- 
vious experience in any of the branches 
of motor transportation; (2) training of 
workers already employed in the indus- 


try for the purpose of changing them 
over from one phase of work to another; 
(3) “upgrading” of workers who are al- 
ready employed in positions requiring 
higher skill and greater responsibility; 
(4) the training of an adequate super- 
visory staff. 

The major impetus to the training of 
new workers comes from two sources; 
Withdrawal for the armed forces, and 
labor turnover caused by transfer to 
better paying jobs. The supply of labor 
is so tight that it is frequently necessary 
to hire workers, particularly women, who 
have never worked in a shop or possibly 
who have never worked at all. The pub- 
lic vocational schools are equipped to 
provide training to meet this situation. 
The training is specific and is built 
around the requirements of a specific job 
in a specific shop. It is also short-term 
training. 


For the Specific Job 


In the emergency training program it 
is not possible for the schools to turn 
out finished mechanics. However, it is 
possible to turn out, for example, a lubri- 
cation specialist or a carburetor spe- 
cialist who will need only day-to-day 
working experience after training to 
make him a competent worker on the 
specific job. Experience indicates that 
the best manner in which to handle this 
kind of training is for the employer to 
put the new worker on the pay roll and 
assign him to full or part-time attend- 
ance in a vocational school as part of his 
job. This is a desirable procedure for 
two reasons. In the first place, knowing 
the employer and the job to which the 
worker will be assigned, it is possible to 
do a training job which is geared specifi- 
cally to actual working conditions. The 
second factor is one of expediency. 
With an abundance of job opportunities, 
workers are loath to take training with- 
out compensation. 

The paring of the civilian phases of 
our economy has meant that shops and 
businesses engaged in work for the civil- 
ian market have had to change over to, 
or concentrate more intensively on, war 
work. In the field of motor transport, 
too, it has meant a change in the kinds of 
work in which a shop has been engaged. 
Consequently, veteran workers have had 


to learn new skills or reorient existing 
skills. This process of maximum utiliza- 
tion of skill will frequently require the 
all-around experienced man to take some 
additional training in a phase of motor 
transport work in which he may not be 
fully at home. Many employers have 
found it profitable to utilize the facilities 
of the public vocational schools in get- 
ting these workers to acquire skill in op- 
erating new kinds of machines and tools. 
Depending on the surrounding circum- 
stances, this training may be given dur- 
ing out-of-work hours or during working 
time. 


Simpler Units 


“Upgrading” connotes the utilization of 
existing skills commanded by workers in 
advancing them to positions of greater 
responsibility. Hand in hand with up- 
grading of workers has gone job simpli- 
fication. More or less difficult jobs, 
which had previously been done by an 
all-around mechanic of many years’ ex- 
perience, are being broken down into 
simpler job units which can be done by 
workers of lesser experience and qualifi- 
cations. The public vocational schools 
can assist in this process by providing 
training in the advanced manipulative 
skills and in the necessary technical 
background information. 

Many shops are in the position of hav- 
ing hired a relatively large number of 
new workers in a short time. This has 
put an extra burden on the supervisory 
force. Added to their responsibility for 
supervising the quality of work and for 
adherence to specifications has come a 
responsibility for the breaking in of 
workers on new jobs. 

The public vocational schools have had 
considerable experience in developing in 
the supervisors an understanding of 
their functions as instructors. Doing a 
job is vastly different from teaching 
someone else to do the same job. Thus, 
through foreman conference sessions 
conducted by an experienced leader, 
supervisors have learned in a relatively 
short time the techniques of instruction 
as related to their specific jobs and also 
practical ways and means of meeting 
other responsibilities that go with the 
management of men, materials, and 
equipment. In providing training for 
the motor transportation industry, the 
public vocational schools are cooperating 
with the local advisory committees of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, which 
are composed of representatives of the 
11 branches of the motor transportation 
irdustry, and serviced by a full-time 
maintenance specialist in 154 local areas. 
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In carrying out training for the motor 
transportation industry, as well as for 
war production plants, the public voca- 
tional school in the local community is 
the heart of the training program. This 
decentralization of the program assures 
employers that they are dealing with 
firmly established local institutions 
which are alive to the special conditions 
and circumstances which characterize 
their training problems.. 

A partial list of occupations for which 
training for the motor transportation 
industry is being given in the public 
vocational schools follows: Automotive- 
maintenance -equipment serviceman: 
Dispatcher, motor vehicle; Parts store- 
keeper; Spring maker, hand; Automobile 
body repairman, metal; Baggage agent; 
Bus driver; Greaser; Inventory clerk; 
Motorman; Tire inspector; Tire re- 
pairer; Tire vulcanizer; Truck driver, 
heavy; Truck driver, light. 

Persons who wish to obtain training in 
the vocational schools in motor transpor- 
tation occupations or in war production 
occupations should apply to the local 
board of education, to the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, or direct to an employer 
for referral to war production training 
classes. 


RADIO 


Chicago’s WBEZ 


Radio Station WBEZ, the frequency 
modulation station owned and operated 
by the Chicago Board of Education, is 
providing students of the Chicago Public 
Schools with 3 to 4 hours of daily pro- 
grams designed especially for their lis- 
tening. During the vacation months the 
schedule will be reduced to about an 
hour a day. 

The Radio Council of the Chicago 
Public Schools is directed by George 
Jennings while Maj. Harold W. Kent, 
the director, is absent on military duty 
in Washington. The Council has broad- 
cast programs for use in the schools and 
for leisure-time listening during the past 
5 years. It began broadcasting in the 
fall of 1937, when the schools were closed 
due to the poliomyelitis epidemic. At 
that time lessons were taught on the air, 
and the newspapers cooperated by list- 
ing assignments, reading lists, and lesson 
addenda. 

Having fulfilled its emergency purpose, 
the Radio Council changed from direct 
teaching to supplementing the work of 


the teachers in the classrooms. Prior to 
the opening of its own station, the Coun- 
cil was producing 17 broadcasts each 
week for use in the schools and for 
student leisure-time listening. Pro- 
grams were heard daily from a half 
dozen local Chicago stations. 


Radio and Film Alliance 


A definite alliance between radio and 
films is seen by Lyman Bryson, director 
of education for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. His conclusions, which 
include utilizing documentary film and 
radio forms in an effort to get people here 
ready for the job of answering the ques- 
tion, “What are we going to do with the 
victory after we get it?” were reached 
after a recent trip to the West Coast, 
where he talked to both motion-picture 
and radio executives. 

The essential idea behind the alliance 
is to prepare the American people for 
post-war planning through the mediums 
that reach the majority. It is the plan 
that false concepts will be counteracted 
by laying bluntly and openly before the 
public the exact issues facing them. 

Anew Series of radio programs on post- 
war problems is soon to be announced 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
following a year and a half of research. 
Robert Lewis Shayon, one of Columbia’s 
producer-directors, has been selected to 
produce these programs. They will be 
designed to give the average American 
a clearer understanding of the kind of 
world in which we can expect to live 
after the war, 


Information Exchange 


Service to Summer Schools 
and Workshops 


Summer-school teachers and workshop 
directors may be assisted by the new 
loan packets which have been added to 
the Information Exchange list during re- 
cent months. University librarians may 
order packets to be placed in libraries 
where they may be used by several classes 
or study groups. It is possible to order 
as many as 20 packets which may be kept 
during the entire summer-session period. 


Recent Packets 


The following list gives titles of pack- 
ets prepared during the school year just 
ended: 


Nursing as a Career in War and Peace. 
Participation of Negroes in the War 
Effort. 





Intercultural Education. 

China: Units of Study and Pictures, 

China: Study and Teaching Materials. 

The Philippines. 

The Netherlands East Indies. 

Australia and New Zealand. 

Far Eastern Countries in General. 

India. 

Japan. 

Canada: Teaching Materials. 

Canada: Study Materials. 

The United Nations: Plans and Pro- 

grams. 

The United Nations: Study Materials. 
Inter-American Friendship and Under- 

standing: 


Instructional Materials. 

Reading Materials. 

The Study of Spanish: Beginning 
Classes. 

The Study of Spanish: Intermediate 
Classes. 

Plays, Pageants, and Programs. 

Music of the Other Americas. 

Art of the Other Americas. 

Art and Sculpture of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The Development of Pan Americanism. 

The Americas and the War. 

Current Problems. 


Revised Packets 


The contents of the following packets 
have been revised during the school year 
1942-1943: 


Conservation Education in the Ele- 

mentary School, 
Aiding Our Nation by Conserving Our 
Soil. 

Aiding Our Nation by Conserving Our 
Forests. 

Aiding Our Nation by Conserving Our 
Natural Resources. 

Nutrition Education in the School Pro- 

gram. 

Better Nutrition, A National Goal. 

Eat the Right Foods. : 

The School Lunch Program. 

Consumer Education in Elementary 

and Secondary Schools. 

The Consumer in a War Economy. 

Consumer Services of Governmental 

Agencies. 

The Consumer Goes to Market. 

Education of the Adult Consumer. 

Post-War Planning. 

Mimeographed announcements con- 
cerning the Inter-American and the Nu- 
trition series will be sent to interested 
persons. There is also a complete list of 
titles of approximately 80 packets avail- 
able upon request. Packages weighing 4 
pounds or less may be returned after the 
2-week loan period without payment of 
postage, since franked labels are fur- 
nished for this purpose. Address in- 
quiries to the Information Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


Army Specialized 
Training Program 


The War Department announced on 
May 30 that 145 colleges and universi- 
ties had been selected for participation 
in the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram. Contracts had not yet been made 
with 103 of the institutions, but author- 
ity to negotiate such contracts had been 
given to the commanding generals of 
the Army Service Commands through- 
out the country. 

The program has been in operation at 
colleges and universities since late 
March, and at the time of the announce- 
ment there were 28 Army Specialized 
Training units and 22 STAR (Special- 
ized Training and Reassignment) units. 
Eight of the STAR units were at insti- 
tutions having also Army Specialized 
Training units. (The STAR units re- 
ceive soldiers designated by Field Selec- 
tion boards at Army installations for 
specialized training, classify them, and 
assign them for specific curricula to 
Army Specialized Training units.) 

The War Department has stated that 
on May 21 there were 21,068 soldiers en- 
rolled in colleges and universities in the 
Army Specialized Training Program. It 
estimated that by the end of July, around 
60,000 will be enrolled in the program. 
Instruction will be provided at the in- 
stitutions as follows: 


Fields Units 
i 74 
gg, EE ee 38 
Veterinary medicine.............-.<«s. 10 
Basic phase instruction............___- 82 
Advanced engineering..-....-..-..-_.-. 25 
Foreign area and language study____-___ 17 
Advanced personnel psychology_.....__. 9 
Preprofessional training_..........._._- 6 


At many colleges and universities 
there will be units in more than one 
field of instruction. 


Medical School Admissions 


A study of applicants for admission 
to medical schools in 1942 made by Fred 
C. Zapffe, secretary of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, shows that 
there was an increase of 20 percent in the 
number of students applying for admis- 
sion to medical schools in 1942 over the 
number applying in the previous year. 


Ww xe w 


In 1941, there were 11,940 applicants; in 
1942, there were 14,043. 


Reasons for Increase 


Several possible reasons may be cited 
for this large increase: the greater de- 
mand for the services of physicians to 
meet war and civilian needs; the fact 
that the Association of American® Col- 
leges had urged, early in 1941, that its 
member colleges accept, if possible, 10 
percent more applicants than in previous 
years; the opportunity that the acceler- 
ated programs of medical colleges offered 
for the completion in 3 years of the course 
for which 4 years are normally required; 
the fact that medical students are tem- 
porarily deferred; and the opportunity to 
join the officer corps. 

Although the percentage of accept- 
ances of applicants was 8.5 percent less 
in 1942 than in 1941, due to the large 
number of applicants in 1942, there was a 
slight increase in the number of stu- 
dents accepted. In 1941, 6,822 appli- 
cants, or 57.2 percent of the whole num- 
ber, were accepted; in 1942, 6,835 appli- 
cants, or 48.7 percent of the whole num- 
ber, were accepted. The capacity of the 
schools places a definite limit upon the 
number of students that can be accom- 
modated, and the schools have strained 
their facilities to the utmost to aid in the 
war program. The drawing off of many 
qualified instructors for military service, 
the resulting burden put upon the re- 
mainder, and the tempo of the acceler- 
ated programs which all but two of the 
schools have put into operation, have 
increased the strain on medical school 
facilities. 


More Than One Application 


Statistics contained in the study indi- 
cate that the number of applications for 
admission to medical schools far exceeds 
the number of applicants, due to the fact 
that nearly one-half make more than one 
application. About one-third of the ap- 
plicants in 1942 made two applications; 
the rest made more thantwo. The num- 
ber of applications made by individual 
applicants ran from 1 to 37. 

The following table shows the number 
of applications, the number of appli- 
cants, and the number and percentage of 
acceptances for the past 4 years, 1939 to 
1942: 
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1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 

Number of applications_..... 34, 871/34, 434 34, 665,39, 111 
Number of applicants.......-. 11, 800 11, 854 11, 940 14, 043 

| 

Single applicants.............| 6,089 6,146 6,110) 7,314 
Number accepted..........-- | 8,064) 3,161 3,341| 3,489 
Percentage accepted.........| 50.3 51.2) 54.7] 47.7 
Multiple applicants !........| 5,771 5,708 5, 830) 6,729 
Number accepted_..........- 3,147) 3,167) 3,481) 3,346 
Percentage accepted.........; 55.1) 55.5) 59.7) 49.7 
All applicants accepted. ....- | 6,211, 6,328, 6,822) 6, 835 
Percentage accepted. .......- 52.7| 63.4) 57.2) 48.7 





1 Those making more than 1 application. 


Women Applicants 


The number of women applying for 
admission to medical schools in 1942 
was the largest in the history of the 
schools, and was greater than in the 
preceding year by 25 percent. In 1941, 
636 women applied for admission; in 
1942, 810 applied. The number of ac- 
ceptances in 1942 was also the greatest. 
Three hundred and seventy-one women 
were accepted in 1942, in contrast with 
325 in 1941. At the same time, the per- 
centage of acceptances was less than in 
any preceding year and dropped from 
51.1 percent in 1941, to 46 percent in 1942. 
The difference between the percentage 
of total acceptances and the acceptances 
of women students was 2.7. Twelve 
medical schools do not admit women. 

The following table shows the number 
of applications made by women, the 
number of women applicants, and the 
number and percentage of acceptances 
for the 4 years 1939 to 1942: 























1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
! } 

; al ee ee 
Number of applications_..-.-|1, 536 |1, 621 |2, 283 | 1,803 
Number of applicants.......- 632 | 585 | 636 810 
Single applicants...........- 377 341 360 469 
Number accepted..........-- 174 | 178| 180 210 
Percentage accepted_.......- | 46.1 | 52.2) 50.0) 448 

| | | 
Multiple applicants !_.......| 255 | 244 276 341 
Number accepted__........-- | 147] 125| 145] 161 
Percentage accepted_........| 57.6 51.2 | 52.2] 47.2 
All applicants accepted. ....- |} 321, 303) 325 371 
Percentage accepted........-| 50.8 51.8) 51.1) 46.0 





1 Those making more than 1 application. 
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Admissions to 
Medical Practice 


Statistics of State medical licensing 
boards for 1942 published by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association indicate what 
proportion of students admitted to ap- 
proved medical schools in the United 
States may be expected to be added to 
the medical profession upon graduaton 
3 years hence. 

The number of persons who received 
in 1942 their first license to practice 
medicine was 5,981. Of these, 4,811 
were from medical schools in the United 
States; 54 were from Canadian schools; 
835 were from foreign faculties of medi- 
cine; 189 from medical schools no 
longer in existence; and 92 from unap- 
proved schools. 

Among the 5,981 physicians licensed 
in 1942, 5,529 obtained their licenses 
through examination. The other 452 
were admitted to practice through 
endorsement of their credentials. 
“Those licensed by endorsement con- 
sisted of a few registered on foreign cre- 
dentials and to a large extent diplomates 
of the National Board of Medical 
Examiners.” 

Although the total number of 5,981 
physicians representing additions to the 
medical profession in 1942 was an in- 
crease of 269 over the previous year, it 
was not the largest number recorded. In 
1937, there were 6,424; in 1938, 6,260; in 
1936, 6,177; and in 1939, 6,044. Licenti- 
ates of the same years admitted to prac- 
tice through examination numbered in 
1937, 5,812; in 1938, 5,757; in 1936, 5,548; 
and in 1939, 5,584. 

The number of deaths of physicians 
reported to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1942 was 3,353. After deduct- 
ing this number from the 5,981 persons 
receiving licenses to practice, there is 
left an increase of 2,628 in the number 
of physicians for military and civilian 
needs in 1942. 


Opportunities in 
Government Work 


The following information regarding 
positions in the Government open to this 
year’s college graduates was released re- 
cently by the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion: 

The Federal Civil Service offers varied 
opportunities for civilian war service to 
young men and women who received 
their college degrees in June, and who 
are without practical experience. Most 


of these opportunities are in the form of 
“junior” positions—positions which pro- 


vide the training and experience leading 
to increased responsibilities and higher 
salaries. 

The most diversified opportunities for 
1943 graduates are represented by the 
current examination for junior profes- 
sional assistant. This examination is 
open to all college graduates; however, 
graduates with majors in public admin- 
istration, business administration, eco- 
nomics, economic geography, library 
science, history, public welfare, statis- 
tics, mathematics and agriculture are 
particularly sought. Applicants take a 
nonspecialized written test, and submit 
with their applications a list of all college 
courses completed. 

Scientific positions at the “junior pro- 
fessional” level are also open to college 
graduates. There is a special need in 
the fields of chemistry, engineering, ge- 
ology, metallurgy, meteorology, and 
physics. 

In addition to the junior-professional 
positions, there is a number of other 
openings for college-trained men and 
women. Among them are positions as 
senior agricultural aid and technical and 
scientific aid. Neither of these requires 
a written examination. 

For both the “aid” and the “junior” 
examinations, wcmen may qualify, and 
are, in many cases, particularly needed. 

Further information about the exam- 
inations may be secured from the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Rehabilitation Through 
Individual Programs 


A subcommittee has been appointed 
by the University of Illinois War Com- 
mittee to study the educational offerings 
of the university in relation to men and 
women returning from war service. The 
new committee will consider the educa- 
tional needs of those men and women 
who have had some college education 
and will come back to finish their work, 
those who will seek admission to the 
university for the first time, and those 
who are disabled. 

It is hoped that individual programs 
can be worked out based on individual 
needs. Such programs may be unortho- 
dox in relation to the university’s regular 
requirements, and may mean that con- 
siderable freedom may be used in cross- 
ing departmental and college lines, 

Provost Albert J. Harno, chairman of 
the University War Committee, has 
urged the “broadest possible viewpoint” 
of the committee’s assignment. “Ex- 
service men are likely to be impatient 
with the formal academic route of train- 





ing, especially since many of them will 
have had types of experience which, 
while not covered in the formal pre- 
requisite materials, may still be the full 
equivalent of the requirements for ad- 
vance courses. In such cases they should 
be entitled to carry advanced work. 
Other veterans will require special guid- 
ance over a long period, and the per- 
sonnel bureau of the university will de- 
vote itself to their needs. The personnel 
bureau will also be used to determine the 
skills and aptitudes of the disabled so 
that suitable rehabilitation training may 
be devised for them.”’. 


Post-War International 
Cooperation Endorsed 


The presidents of 10 Indiana colleges 
have issued jointly the following state- 
ment: 


We are confronted by a situation which 
leaves no choice. If civilization is to be 
preserved, the United Nations must re- 
main united for the winning of the peace 
as well as the war. 

After military victory in World War I 
the United States chose to withdraw 
from international cooperation. That 
choice has not brought peace. We must 
find another way of greater promise. 

This being the case, we wish it to be 
a major objective of our institutions to 
direct the thinking of our students to an 
understanding of the imperative need 
for the United States to cooperate with 
other nations to the end of attaining a 
just and durable peace. 


The signers of the statement were: 
President Herman B. Wells of Indiana 
University, Acting President F. C. Hock- 
ema (with the approval of President 
Edward C. Elliott) of Purdue University, 
President William G. Spencer of Frank- 
lin College, President Frank H. Sparks 
of Wabash College, President Donald B. 
Prentice of Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
President M. O. Ross of Butler University, 
President Clyde E. Wildman of DePauw 
University, President Albert G. Parker, 
Jr., of Hanover College, President I. J. 
Good of Indiana Central College, and 
President L. A. Pittenger, then president 
of Ball State Teachers College. 

The statement was issued at the solici- 
tation of the Indiana Committee for Vic- 
tory, an organization founded by a group 
of Indiana citizens, whose primary objec- 
tive is to help win the war, but who 
pledge themselves— 


To work unceasingly for such under- 
standing of world affairs as will aid in 
the enactment of a peace which will se- 
cure to mankind in every country the 
right to live in freedom of spirit, in safety 
of person, and with economic oppor- 
tunity, 
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The Indiana University Extension Cen- 
ter at Indianapolis has cooperatéd with 
the committee in offering a lecture-and- 
discussion course on war and post-war 
problems, 


Special Fields of Service 

The American Council on Education, 
through its Committee on College Wom- 
en Students and the War, has published 
in bulletin form summaries of the op- 
portunities for women in several special 
fields of work in which their services are 
needed in the present emergency. In 
addition to showing the opportunities 
in the field, each bulletin describes the 
work, gives the desirable educational and 
personal qualifications of candidates, 
and presents other facts pertinent to the 
particular field under consideration. 

Summaries published as numbers of 
the Council’s series of bulletins on 
“Higher Education and National De- 
fense” have been issued on 5 fields under 
the titles: (1) Women in the Armed 
Services, (2) College Women in Public 
Health Services Other Than Medicine 
(nursing, physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, and medical technology), (3) 
Training College Women Students for 
Community Service, (4) Training Col- 
lege Women Students for Industry, and 
(5) Opportunities for College Women in 
Federal Government Service. 

Under the fourth title, instead of an- 
alyzing individual types of employment, 
as is done in the first three, the field 
of industry is dealt with in general, in- 


* formation basic to all types being given. 


Copies of the bulletins are available 
from the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 


Department of N. E. A. 


The recently organized Department of 
Higher Education of the N. E. A., through 
its Newsletter No. 1, makes the follow- 
ing announcement: 

The Newsletter of the Department of 
Higher Education will be issued from 
time to time to bring significant view- 
points in higher education to the atten- 
tion of members of the Department of 
Higher Education and to serve as an open 
forum for the discussion of the busi- 
ness and policies of the department. 

+ + * 

Editor’s Note-—In the May 1 issue of 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY on page 27, in the 
list of “Colleges Classified by Academic 
Calendars,” Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., should have been included un- 
der the classification, “Institutions of 
higher education that have a 3-semester 
plan of organization, 1942-43.” We re- 
gret the accidental omission. 


ESMWT Radio Training 


On Three Levels 


ESMWT courses in fundamentals of 
radio, radio and pre-radar, ultra-high 
frequency techniques, and related elec- 
tronics courses have enrolled more than 
90,000 men and women since the begin- 
ning of college-grade defense training in 
October 1940. 

This training has been on three levels. 
Persons with high-school diplomas and 
knowledge of high-school mathematics 
are eligible for enrollment in funda- 
mentals of radio courses. More ad- 
vanced knowledge of radio principles and 
mathematics is required for admission to 
pre-radar courses. The most advanced 
instruction in ultra-high frequency 
techniques courses is open only to those 
with college degrees in physics or elec- 
trical engineering. 


Specialized Technical Experts 


As many as 15,000 persons at a time 
have been enrolled in the “Fundamentals 
of Radio” course for training in the 
principles of radio circuits. A Signal 
Corps training officer notes that approxi- 
mately 6,000 employees of one Signal 
Corps station have received this pre- 
service training in the ESMWT program. 
He points out that while few of these 
men and women had technical knowl- 
edge, skill, or interest before they were 
employed, they met all qualifications for 
assignment as inspectors, radio repair- 
men, specialists, and candidates for ad- 
vanced training upon completion of their 


ESMWT 
course. 

Courses in electronics and cathode ray 
tubes, ultra-high frequency techniques, 
and the most advanced of all—the study 
of secret equipment used by the Army 
and Navy—have been conducted by en- 
gineering colleges participating in 
ESMWT. Within the last 24% years, 
more than 11,360 have enrolled for this 
work. Upon completing this training 
the men go into the armed forces or 
communications industries as highly 
specialized technical experts in the man- 
ufacture, use, and maintenance of ex- 
tremely complex and vital radar equip- 
ment. 

Women have registered increasingly 
for ESMWT radio courses, especially in 
the last 6 months. The Aircraft Radio 
Laboratory at Wright Field alone has 
more than 200 women in ESMWT courses 
preparing for radio jobs. Other agencies 
report an increasing need for women 
with radio and electronics training. 

Radio is but one of the specialties in 
engineering, chemistry, physics, and pro- 
duction supervision for which ESMWT 
offers short, tuition-free courses under 
the supervision of more than 200 colleges 
and universities. For information about 
available courses, communicate with 
major colleges and universities in your 
State or write the Director of ESMWT, 
U. S. Office of Education for a list of 
participating institutions. 


‘Fundamentals of Radio” 


Model Aircraft Project to Terminate 


The Model Aircraft Project, under which 500,000 model planes constructed by 
students enrolled in industrial arts and vocational courses in the public schools 
are being used to teach Army and Navy personnel to identify both Axis and Allied 
planes, will be terminated on a national basis December 31, 1943. 

This will be the latest date, according to an announcement made by J. C. 
Wright, Assistant U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Education, and National 
Director of the project, upon which Navy certificates may be awarded.for making 
approved models and on which the official centers will accept C. O. D. shipments 


of model planes. 


It is estimated that 500,000 of these planes have already been 


constructed and put to use by the military services. 

The decision to terminate the project was made at a conference of representa- 
tives of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics and the U. S. Office of Education, the two 
Federal agencies that have cooperated in the Model Aircraft Project. 

It was agreed that the closing of the project on a national basis should not 
terminate the work insofar as local schools are concerned. Schools are urged 
to supply local Army, Navy, and civilian defense officials who may request airplane 


models at any future date. 


If the demand justifies, the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 


will continue to supply a limited number of plans for models of the newer planes 


from time to time. 


upon the request of State directors of the Model Aircraft Project. 


These plans will be distributed by the Office of Education 


With this ia 


mind, it has been recommended that the present organization of local and State 
directors of the Model Aircraft Project be maintained. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL 
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MEMBERSHIP 





Round the Country With the HSVC 


Climaxing an outdoor rally, Madeleine 
Carroll became an honorary member of 
the Victory Corps at SAMUEL GOM- 
PERS VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
(New York City). «'In keeping with Miss 
Carroll’s interest in the Merchant Ma- 
rine, the school has adopted the Oyster 
Bay Merchant Seamen’s Hospital and is 
raising funds to purchase an ambulance 
for it. Each class is also taking the re- 
sponsibility for providing games, books, 
magazines, and other gifts for the 
wounded seamen. 


ve 


As illustrative of one type of service 
that may be rendered, the Nutrition 
Committee of the Production Service Di- 
vision at THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH 
SCHOOL (Los Angeles, Calif.) has been 
learning to conserve meats, can and de- 
hydrate vegetables, and preserve fruits. 
From the school’s victory garden they 
have canned beets and cabbage, and de- 
hydrated carrots, potatoes, celery, and 
Swiss chard. 


vc 


Mississippi reports over 100 Victory 
Corps units already organized, enrolling 
a membership of approximately fifteen 
thousand. 


vc 


BLOOMFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
(Bloomfield, N. J.) has instituted many 
new courses to serve Land, Sea, and Air 
Service division needs. “Despite the ad- 
dition of new courses,” the report says, 
“very few students have dropped sub- 
jects formerly studied. This enriched 
program has been accomplished by com- 
bining courses, and by making the whole 
educational program more intensive and 
direct. It has meant that students are 
faced with greater amounts of work to 
master in shorter periods of time. It has 
meant that students must give more time 
to industrial art subjects and must par- 
ticipate in a more strenuous program of 


physical education. But it also means 
that the student is preparing himself to 
aid the nation in winning the war.” 


vc 


Chronological order of organization 
procedure and operation for the CLIFF- 
SIDE PARK HIGH SCHOOL Victory 
Corps (Cliffside Park, N. J.) runs as fol- 
lows: 

1, Study of Victory Corps Manual by 
administrative and supervisory 
staff. 

2. Formulation of plans for presenta- 
tation to faculty. 

3. Two faculty meetings for discussion 
and approval of-forms and pro- 
cedure of student orientation. 

4. Approval by the Board of Educa- 
tion requested and_ received 
promptly. 

5. Meeting and organization of the 
community advisory council. 
This council was_ tentatively 
chosen on the basis of interest in 
civic affairs. 

6. Presentation of the entire plan in 
a@ general school assembly fol- 
lowed by issuance of membership 


blanks in homerooms. A volun-_ 


tary acceptance of corps respon- 
sibilities maintained throughout 
all membership solicitation. 

. Organization of student advisory 
committee composed of student 
leaders of organizations now ac- 
tive within the school. 

8. Cards certifying the community 
wartime service offered for ad- 
mission to the corps. These 
cards are signed by a responsible 
official in the community agency 
or by the employer concerned. 

9. Permanent organization of the var- 
ious special divisions with per- 
sonnel files set up. 

10. Visits to division meetings by direc- 

tor. Close contact maintained 
with each division. 


ay 








ICTORY CORPS 


11. Speakers supplied for community 
service clubs, such as Lions and 
Kiwanis, for the purpose of in- 
creasing public interest and sup- 
port. 

12. Complete report made to the stu- 
dent and community members at 
close of school year. Plans made 
for continuing corps activities for 
the next school term. 

This plan has insured a smoothly func- 
tioning Victory Corps, the report indi- 
cates. 

vc 

More than 100 members of the TOR- 
RINGTON HIGH SCHOOL (Torrington, 
Conn.) Production Service Division have 
part-time jobs. Girls do bench work as 
inspectors or clerical work. Boys work 
as stock and shipping room clerks. Stu- 
dents are paid at prevailing wage rates 
for beginners and are eligible for raises. 

Sea Service Division members have 
studied the structure of boats and ships, 
telegraphy, wireless, Morse code, signal 
flags, and knot tying. The OCD, local 
hospital, Ration Board, and Selective 
Service Board benefit from the work of 
the wartime community service volun- 
teers. One hundred and thirty members 
of this unit assure a pool of manpower 
even in an emergency. 


vc 

Community Service girls at EASTSIDE 
HIGH SCHOOL (Paterson, N. J.) have 
two projects in operation. Twenty-four 
girls who plan to be nurses assist the 
school nurse and take charge in her ab- 
sence. Twenty-five girls work 3 hours 
per day at Paterson General Hospital. 
Another group does volunteer work 3 
days per week. The last two groups will 
work at the hospital full time during 
vacation. 


vce 


At the end of the school term, three 
awards for service were presented to 
Victory Corps members by the Victory 
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Corps Queen at TOPEKA HIGH 
SCHOOL (Topeka, Kans.). The “Heart 
of Gold” award went to 5 members, the 
“Award of Distinguished Service” to 31, 
and the “Award of Honor” to 57. 
vc 

Citizenship awards will be granted to 
high ranking pupils in each class at 
MARICOPA HIGH SCHOOL (Bakers- 
field, Calif.). Presentation of awards 
will be determined by the number of 
points the student earned in the Victory 
Corps. 


vc 


Courses added to DEVILS LAKE HIGH 
SCHOOL (Devils Lake, N. Dak.) cur- 
riculum include aeronautics, war agri- 
culture, mathematics and geography, 
blueprint reading, personal typing, in- 
dustrial arts for girls, and intensified 
physical education (1 hour a day). 
Classes in radio and electricity will be 
added in the fall. 


vc 
Final figures for the LINCOLN HIGH 
SCHOOL (Cleveland, Ohio) Victory 
Corps bomber drive put the total amouit 
of bonds sold at $1,428,000. 
vc 
EASTON HIGH SCHOOL (Easton, 
Pa.) flies a Victory Corps flag which 
bears a large red general V and five 
smaller division insignia, besides the 
legend “High-School Victory Corps.” 
vc 
During April the GREENVILLE HIGH 
SCHOOL (Greenville, Miss.) Victory 
Corps sponsored a contest to elect a vic- 
tory garden king and queen. Any one 
in Gagenville who planted a victory 
garden this spring could vote. All gar- 
dens were subject to challenge by Victory 
Corps members who made inspection 
tours. 


vc 


Students at SMYRNA HIGH SCHOOL 
(Smyrna, Ga.) are graded in Victory 
Corps work. Marks given are decided in 
a conference of Victory Corps advisors. 





SEND IN VC NEWS 


Please send Victory Corps pro- 
grams, newspaper clippings, hu- 
man interest stories, outlines, and 
school newspaper accounts to In- 
formation Director, High-School 
Victory Corps, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C, 











VC In the Press 


The Baltimore Bulletin of Education 
devoted its March-June issue to the 
High-School Victory Corps. Illustrated 
reports of activities of individual schools 
are included. 


ve 


Newspapers have more and more often 
been giving large “spreads” to Victory 
Corps schools. 

The Cincinnati Times-Star (June 2) 
devoted a page of pictures to CINCIN- 
NATI’S HIGH-SCHOOL Victory Corps 
activities. 


vc 
Contributions of Seavuue’s Victory 
Corps to the war effort were recognized 
in a full page illustrated article headed, 
“Youth Assumes Adult Tasks.” 


vc 
MONTGOMERY - BLAIR HIGH- 
SCHOOL’S Victory Corps review was the 
lead article in one issue of the Silver 
Spring Standard. 


ve 
Under the headline “Gilmore’s Victory 
Corps Is Active,” the Ravenswood News 
of Jackson County, W. Va., devotes a full 
page with pictures to the activities of the 
GILMORE HIGH-SCHOOL Victory 
Corps. 


vc 


Juvenile Delinquency and 
the Victory Corps 


Juvenile delinquency is a problem in- 
creasingly taking the attention of school 
personnel. Factors at the base of this 
serious problem have been pointed out by 
Juvenile Court Judge Gustav L. Schramm 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. In the Pittsburgh 
Teacher Journal, Judge Schramm sees 
the Victory Corps as a factor in combat- 
ing juvenile delinquency: 


... “For older children—adoles- 
cents—there may be worry about their 
future. It often isn’t apparent in their 
flip manner, their jitterbug activities, 
their bold lipstick. Usually they have to 
be very confident of an adult before they 
will express it. Girls, particularly, are 
worried that all the boys will soon be 
gone, that they won’t have dates, that 
they aren’t going to have an opportunity 
to marry later. They are restless and 
seek thrills. They want activity. They 
particularly want to be helpful to the 
war effort; they want to feel part of 
things. They are too old for Junior 
Commandos and similar groups; they 


are too young for WAACS and WAVES. 
They feel left out. 

“There is considerable justification for 
some of their complaints, for the com- 
munity generally has not yet had time 
to devise means of including them in 
the defense effort to any large extent. 
Yet, it is very necessary for this to be 
considered. Unless they have something 
constructive to do, something which 
seems important to them—not just busy 
work—it can be expected that their rest- 
lessness will continue and may develop 
into serious problems. It is presumed 
that the school ‘Victory Corps’ will help 
many of them in this respect as well as 
contribute to our defensc effort.” 


vc 
New Publications Going to 


Schools 


Recently arrangements were com- 
pleted by which a pamphlet entitled 
Aviation Cadet Training for the Army 
Air Forces will be distributed to all high 
schools and to State Victory Corps di- 
rectors. This brief pocket booklet an- 
swers questions for boys contemplating 
entry into the Army and Navy Air Forces 
and is in a sense supplementary to the 
charts, 26 Job Opportunities in the U. S. 
Army Air Forces (obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—10 cents), and Jobs in Naval 
Aviation, free, from the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


In the Library 


Air safety should begin in high schools, 
and to help prospective flyers understand 
its importance a set of posters is being 
sent to all high schools. Under separate 
cover principals will also receive Lessons 
That Live, a 46-page illustrated booklet 
of experiences reported by Army Air 
Force pilots. Each anecdote points up 
an air safety lesson. The posters and 
the publication are the product of the 
Directorate of Flying Safety, Army Air 
Forces. 

Air Force, the officia! monthly journal 
which goes to all branches of the Army 
Air Forces throughout the world will, be- 
ginning next September, go also to 
28,000 high schools. Following a sug- 
gestion from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the Army Air Forces has decided to 
make its monthly, illustrated journal 
available to high-school students. Air 
officers specifically requested that copies 
reaching the high school be deposited in 
the high-school library for use by all_ 
interested students. 
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ADJUSTING THE HIGH SCHOOL TO THE WAR 


The First School Year With the Victory Corps 


How widely have high schools adopted 
the Victory Corps pattern of organiza- 
tion? 

How extensive are the modifications 
and adjustments in high-school curricula 
and programs? 

These questions come frequently to the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

The Office of Education has not sent 
out questionnaires to gather facts in 
answer to these questions. Therefore, 
estimates are available only from sources 
outside the Office. One national study 
has been made. This study covers only 
the 24% months following the announce- 
ment of the Victory Corps program, up 
to December 1942, 1 year after Pearl Har- 
bor. A number of State departments of 
education have sought answers to these 
questions within their own States. From 
these two sources of information the pic- 
ture generally begins to take shape. 


State Reports 


Maryland’s State Victory Corps di- 
rector reports that over 90 percent of 
high schools in his State have Victory 
Corps programs. 

Georgia has granted Victory Corps cer- 
tificates to more than 90 percent of its 
high schools after making inspections to 
determine whether the schools were 
meeting certain minimum standards set 
up by the State. 

Louisiana, Minnesota, and California 
made checks on the extent to which the 
Victory Corps had been adopted. Al- 
though reports show substantial per- 
centages, State officials recognize that 
the figures were out of date almost before 
they Were tabulated. 

All high schools in the State of Wash- 
ington adopted the Victory Corps pro- 
gram in @ mass ceremony. 

Mississippi, in a recent report on war- 
time activities, estimated more than a 
hundred Victory Corps schools, 


National Figures 


The report which gives the first na- 
tional figures yet compiled is the NEA 
Research Bulletin on The Nation’s 
Schools after a Year of War, tabulating 
responses from 1,426 school systems, large 
and small. NEA figures cover the first 
year after Pearl Harbor. Asking for in- 
formation about frequency of pupil par- 


ticipation in war activities, the NEA Re- 
search Division found Victory Corps par- 
ticipation in 52 percent of the school 
systems reporting. As might be expected 
the large city schools moved more rap- 
idly than the schools in smaller com- 
munities. Whereas 86 percent of cities 
over 100,000 reported student participa- 
tion in the Victory Corps, only 42 percent 
of the cities under 2,500 listed the Victory 
Corps as a student activity. 

Since the Victory Corps emphasizes 
preparation for war duties, the basic 
question is: What changes have been 
made in curriculum emphasis? Figures 
gathered by NEA supply an answer. 
Readers will recall that Victory Corps 
Pamphlet No. 1 emphasizes training in 
science, mathematics, physical educa- 
tion, preflight instruction and shop 
work. Examination of the accompany- 
ing table reveals that one-half to three- 
fourths of the schools reporting increased 
their stress on these particular subjects. 

Turning to the question of teachers, 
the NEA finds that shortages are par- 
ticularly acute in these and a few other 
fields. School systems complained of 
their inadequate staffs for “physical edu- 
cation, shop, home economics, science, 
mathematics and music.” One superin- 
tendent wrote “We have all our science 


laboratories locked up; probably for the 
duration.” Furthermore, draft boards 
have “called out of the schools in great- 
est numbers teachers from the very de- 
partments where the schools are asked 
to strengthen their programs: Physical 
education, shop, science, and mathe- 
matics.” 

Other highlights of this study which 
merit close examination by school ad- 
ministrators bring out the following 
facts: 

Problems of the school program most 
frequently mentioned are: (a) revision 
of the curriculum to meet war needs; (b) 
maintaining a satisfactory balance be- 
tween cultural and practical education; 
(c) meeting war needs, yet maintaining 
school standards; (d) providing an ade- 
quate guidance program; (e) bringing 
about needed extensions in technical 
training; (f/) continuance of a suitable 
program of adult education; (g) intro- 
duction of the best procedures into phys- 
ical education. 

Excusing pupils to work on farms was 
listed as the most common administra- 
tive readjustment. Excusing pupils for 
nonfarm employment was also high in 
this list. 

Loss of men teachers has been more 
than 13 percent; the smaller the com- 
munity the larger the relative loss. 

Guidance Service is the third from the 
top in the list of departments which have 


Number and percent of school systems making various changes in 












































curriculum 
Number | Percent 
Nature of change | \~ 
County | City | Total | County | City | Total 
| ' 
1 2 3 | 4 | 5 6 | 7 
Increased emphasis on science............-...2.-----ee----e- 221 | 852 1,073 65.6) 80.1) 76.6 
Increased emphasis on mathematics..................-.-.- 220 | 849 | 1, 069 65.3 79.8 76.3 
Increased emphasis on first aid and safety................-.- 226 | 787 | 1,013 67.1 74.0 72.3 
Increased emphasis on physical education................-.- 187 801 | 988 55.5 75.3 70.5 
Introduction of preflight courses. __............-...2.-.2-- 157 | 756 | 913 46.6 71.1 65. 2 
Increased emphasis on vocational work ......-......--.-.-.- 150 580 730 44.5 54.5 §2.1 
Increased emphasis on social studies. ..............-...--- 113 | 421 534 33. 5 39. 6 | 38.1 
Increased emphasis on home economics................--- 106 | 383 | 489 31.5 36.0 34.9 
Increased emphasis on commercial subjects. ...........-.- 91 391 | 482 27.0 36.7 34.4 
Increased tempo of curriculum revision ..............-.... 87 369 456 25.8 34.7 32.5 
Increased emphasis on foreign languages.................-. 19 119 | 138 5.6 11,2 9.9 
a a Sea ae ees CORE: TRS ae Pee: 
| | | 
Number of school systems. _...............-.-------- 337 | 1,064 | GUO Psnsustone | pcabuned | sistas 
| 
! Other new courses mentioned by the respondents were: navigation, radio communications, post-war problems. 


and cartography. 
Not&.—The above table is from the NEA Report, The Nation's Schools After a Year of War. 
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been significantly expanded or intro- 
duced for the first time. 

The Nation’s Schools After a Year of 
War reveals both a bright and a dark 
side. Contrasting viewpoints appear in 
the following quotations: 

From school A.—The effects of a 
year of war on our schools are def- 
initely of a positive nature. Extra 
burdens have been added, but I am 
of the opinion that in most cases 
these additions have increased the 
effectiveness of our teaching and 
have had a broadening effect on our 
program. 

From school B.—Unless some- 
thing is done soon to correct the 
situation, the public schools will hit 
an all-time low from which they will 
not recover for years. Instead of 
taking the public-school system into 
this war, it has been bypassed and 
left like an orphaninastorm. With 
the loss of personnel, the loss of 
finance, and the competitioh of the 
Government, the public schools face 
a serious future. 


Keynote for Year 


R. R. Ewerz, High-School Victory Corps 
director for Louisiana, sounds the key- 
note for the year ahead in these words: 

“Now we enter into the more taxing 
part of our program—the constant stim- 
ulation of these efforts, the guarding 
against a slump in interest and a stag- 
nation of endeavor. The next few 
months may tell a story of success or in- 
effectiveness of our effort. I urge you 
to be on the alert against complacency 
and against a feeling that the initial ef- 
fort which we have made is enough; I 
hope that those principals who have or- 
ganized Victory Corps in their schools 
during the past year will, together with 
their staffs, evaluate its results and plan 
now for an even more effective corps or- 
ganization next year. I hope, too, that 
principals of schools which have not or- 
ganized specifically along High-School 
Victory Corps lines will consider its pos- 
sibilities for the coming session. 

“We all have grave responsibilities in 
the preparation of youth for the serious 
tasks which they will soon be called upon 
to perform. The High-School Victory 
Corps is a splendid instrument to aid us 
in making sure that our youth do receive 
this important preparation.” 


vce 


Hawaii's Victory Corps 


Closer to the war zone than the 
States themselves, and faced with con- 
ditions much different from those on 


the mainland, educational administra- 
tors of the Territory of Hawaii have 
adopted the Victory Corps program and 
adjusted it to fit their local needs. 

“Some divisions of the Victory Corps 
work are impractical for us at the pres- 
ent time,” says an article in a recent 
issue of the Hawaii Educational Review. 
“But here are 10 ways in which Hawaii’s 
Victory Corps members can use their 
hands and heads. 

“THEY CAN PRODUCE FOOD. Be- 
cause of Hawaii’s dependence on sea 
transportation, this is probably the most 
essential activity for the Victory Corps. 

“THEY CAN GET PART-TIME JOBS. 
Reports from all over the Territory show 
that students are working at many 
kinds of jobs. Some of this work is 
closely connected with the production 
of food. Many students do part-time 
work in stores, shops, and other com- 
munity businesses, and some are hold- 
ing down war jobs at Pearl Harbor and 
elsewhere, while keeping up their school 
work. 

“THEY CAN HELP IN CHILD-CARE 
CENTERS. One of the most serious 
problems of war times, in Hawaii as on 
the mainland, is the care of children of 
working mothers. Girls too young to 
take jobs in business or industry can 
make a valuable contribution here. 

“THEY CAN HELP IN THEIR OWN 
HOMES. Girls (and boys, too) can help 
to safeguard the health of the family 
by preserving fruit, planning meals, do- 
ing housework and taking care of 
younger children. Several schools re- 
port this as a recognized Victory Corps 
activity. 

“THEY CAN GIVE VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE. These opportunities are 
many, and vary with community needs. 

“THEY CAN TAKE CARE OF THEIR 
OWN AND THEIR FAMILIES’ 
HEALTH. Blacked out homes are of- 
ten a health menace. Victory Corps 
members can teach their parents what 
they have learned about proper lighting, 
ventilation. They can take care of 
thtir teeth and general health, and 
check on their physical fitness. 

“THEY CAN BUY WAR STAMPS 
AND BONDS. This seems reasonable, 
since most students have more money 
than ever before and in this way they 
help themselves while they help their 
country. 7 

“THEY CAN KEEP UP THEIR 
SCHOOL WORK. Lazy students, buck- 
passers, and alibi artists do not belong 
in the corps. They are of no use in the 
war we are all fighting. 

“THEY CAN TAKE SPECIAL 
COURSES LEADING TO ARMY OR 


NAVY SERVICE OR WAR JOBS. Op- 
portunities for these courses will vary 
with the community, but many schools 
are offering special work in mathema- 
tics, geography, science, and vocational 
training, looking toward military or 
civilian service after graduation. 

“LAST BUT NOT LEAST THEY CAN 
SPEAK AMERICAN. No one realizes 
better than the Victory Corps member 
the thrill of being an American, of feel- 
ing that he has a stake in America’s 
greatest adventure. A Victory Corps 
member will want to show his American 
spirit by speaking ‘good old United 
States,’ wherever he is, in whatever he 
is doing, to the best of his ability.” 


ve 


Teachers Take Flying 
Lessons—Then Teach 
Pre-Flight Courses 


With the Victory Corps, came in- 
creased stress on science. How one 
science department was affected by 
the change is described by Harry K. 
Holdredge, of the Science Department of 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

“The Victory Corps Program, which 
was adopted with enthusiasm by Eastern 
High School brought many innovations 
in the science department. The pro- 
gram has brought a tremendous influx 
of new students into the department, and 
with the increase of numbers came the 
necessity for adapting the standard ma- 
terials to a new purpose and a new 
mentality. 

“The largest increase in numbers oc- 
curred in physics and allied subjects, 
such as radio, fundamentals of machines, 
and fundamentals of electricity. 

“If accomplishment could be measured 
by student enthusiasm, then the pre- 
flight would lead the list. The student 
flyers, whose coats bear the Victory Air 
Corps insignia, are distinguished among 
the student body in a particular way and 
find themselves forced to answer in- 
quiries by fellow students that might 
stump a veteran flight captain. 

“There have been two preflight classes 
this term—there have been no failures, 
and home work has ceased to be a diffi- 
cult task for the young flight enthusiasts. 

“Red A. Beddow, who is the teacher 
of pre-flight, possesses a student pilot’s 
license and is building up flight time 
rapidly. 

“It was Mr. Beddow who found an in- 
terested member of the community, who 
was willing to donate an airplane, a 
Piper coupe, for the use of preflight 
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teachers who wished to secure a private 
pilot’s license. Mr. Beddow is in com- 
plete charge of this unique preject which 
will undoubtedly improve the status of 
pre-flight teaching throughout the city. 

“Dorothy Nagel, who has the Girls’ 
Aeronautic Club, has a private pilot’s 
license, and ground instructor rating in 
meteorology, navigation, and civil air 
regulations. She is a pilot for the Civil 
Air Patrol—Squadron 632-3. 


Beyond the Classroom 


“It has been reported by the English 
department that some of the most lively 
oral compositions that have ever graced 
an English classroom have been delivered 
on student flying experiences by their 
Participants. 

“Aeronautical interests have extended 
beyond the classroom and have culmi- 
nated in after-school activities. There 
is a Model Airplane Club for boys, di- 


rected by Mr. Beddow. The work of the 
boys has been displayed in the school 
cases on various occasions. 

“The Girls’ Aeronautic Club is com- 
posed of some 12 girls who hope to be- 
come C. A. P. cadets. They meet once 
a week after school and take up topics 
that will be beneficial for C. A. P. mem- 
bership. 

“The club worked on Civil Air Regula- 
tions, and third-class operators’ permits. 
Some will take their Government exam- 
inations for a radio permit at the end of 
the term. 

“Students and faculty alike, have felt 
that the real test of the aeronautical 
program came when over 50 boys took 
the Army Air Corps examination and 
passed it with success. Achievement 
such as that is ample assurance that the 
school ranks will be filled with new 
enthusiasts.” 


vc 


Communication Arts in the 


Victory Corps 


The Art Department of the NEW 
YORK MILLS HIGH SCHOOL (New 
York Mills, N. Y.) designed an original 
charter for the Victory Corps. It con- 
tains the Victory Corps pledge, the name 
of the school and signature of the Oneida 
County Civilian Defense protector. Dur- 
ing an original radio broadcast over 
WIBX, a Victory Corps march, words by 
Sue Goodier and Jane Miga and music 
by Sheldon Andrees, was introduced. 


vc 


Edwardsville, Pa., schools put on a Vic- 
tory Corps program which included a 
patriotic minstrel show, a one-act play, a 
demonsiration of health exercises, drills 
and baton twirling, and a pageant “Be- 
hind the Guns.” An exhibition of school 
and war posters was held in conjunction 
with the program. 


vc 


Singing Soldiers 


“Every high-school boy who thinks it 
is ‘sissy’ to sing should get the notion 
out of his mind immediately,” writes 
Capt. Richard Grant in charge of music 
at the Ninth Service Command, Fort 
Douglas, Utah. 

“Commanding officers overseas are 
sending back insistent requests for the 





kind of self-entertainment music pro- 
gram in which all the men can partici- 
pate and which they can organize and 
direct.” They have indicated that (1) 
singing is almost the only kind of music 
soldiers can take with them to the front, 
(2) singing on the march is an actual 
weapon that gets men to where they are 
going as quickly as possible, mentally 
alert, and in good spirits, (3) singing 
soldiers as they roll over occupied terri- 
tory in tanks and jeeps make a friendly 
impression on native populations. 


Pocket-Sized Instruments 


“What the Army thinks about singing 
applies equally well to pocket-sized in- 
struments such as harmonica, tonette, 
ocarina, and ukulele. These simple in- 
struments may be learned quickly, and 
are readily carried wherever the sol- 
dier goes into active warfare. Men who 
can play these instruments on the trans- 
port, on the march, and in the rest areas 
are worth their weight in gold because 
their music provides a ‘lift’ when it is 
most needed. 

“Every music educator who thinks in 
terms of winning the war now, and the 
peace afterwards will organize his music 
program with the emphasis on general 
participation.” 





Barrage Balloons— 
Silent Guardians 


Barrage balloons are a comparatively 
new branch of the Army but they form 
an important. unit in antiaircraft war- 
fare. Boys entering the Army should 
know the functions of these balloons to 
determine whether or not they will be 
interested in manning them. 

Barrage balloons—silent, effective, and 
deadly “Sentinels of the Skies” are al- 
ready protecting many vital American 
installations against hostile aircraft. 

They carry no crew and have neither 
fire power nor armor, yet the most in- 
trepid pilot avoids the cold, impersonal, 
and certain menace of the balloons as 
they fly over factories, power plants, 
bridges, munition plants, embarkation 
points, shipyards, and other vital centers 
which must be protected with surety 
from enemy dive-bombers and strafing 
attacks, 


Training Center 


At Camp Tyson, located in the north- 
western, wooded section of Tennessee, 
the Army’s only Barrage Balloon Train- 
ing Center has now been in operation for 
more than a year. The first training in 
America on barrage balloons began at 
Camp Davis, near Wilmington, N. C., 
shortly after April 21, 1941, when the 
War Department, perceiving the value of 
barrage balloons during the Battle of 
Britain, ordered this type of antiaircraft 
defense organized. 


Camp Tyson is well situated for the 
work that must be done there. It is 
completely isolated from the regular air- 
lanes, to make sure that no friendly plane 
blunders into the death-trap set up by 
the barrage balloons. The fast-chang- 
ing, fickle weather around Camp Tyson 
provides varied conditions for training 
troops in handling balloons. When the 
men have finished their training, they 
know how to operate their weapons in 
all kinds of weather. 

The Army is now using two kinds of 
balloons, known as the LA’s and VLA’s. 
The LA, which gets its name from its 
Official designation as a “low altitude” 
balloon, flies at a height of about 5,000 
feet. It is used to protect permanent 
installations such as factories, shipyards, 
and power plants. The LA balloon is 
fixed. it just waits for the enemy to 
try something. 

The VLA, or “very low altitude” bal- 
loon, is much smaller than its brother, 
the LA, and it usually does not go up 
more than half as high as the LA. The 
VLA balloon is normally used from a 
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conducted at Camp Tyson. 


the antiaircraft team. 


of fog, haze, and darkness. 


installations and objectives. 





TRAINING AT CAMP TYSON 


The Barrage Balloon Training Center at Camp Tyson, Tenn., is devoted 
exclusively to the training of antiaircraft battalions equipped with barrage 
balloons as their principal weapons against enemy air power. It is a part 
of Maj. Gen. Joseph A. Green’s Antiaircraft Command, whose mission is to 
train and equip all antiaircraft units, including gun, automatic weapons, 
searchlights, and barrage balloon battalions, for effective combat service. 
The Antiaircraft Command itself constitutes a considerable portion of.the 
Army Ground Forces under the command of Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair. 
All antiaircraft units must be trained for close cooperative employment with 
other elements of the Ground and Air Forces. Such cooperative employ- 
ment of barrage balloon battalions is an important feature of the training 


It is not possible in an article as brief as this one to describe in detail 
the equipment and the methods of operation and maintenance of barrage 
balloons. It is believed, however, that its scope, although limited, is sufficient 
to furnish an indication of the capabilities of this important member of 


It should be borne in mind that barrage balloons are not weapons of 
aggression in that they do not seek out the enemy to destroy him. How- 
ever, they have proved to be efficient agents of destruction to enemy air- 
planes which attack objectives defended by balloons. Barrage balloons 
are normally employed in conjunction with other types of antiaircraft artil- 
lery weapons. Barrage balloons are particularly effective in conditions 


The wide use of barrage balloons by the enemy and our Allies, as well 
as by ourselves, has demonstrated their ability to protect vital and strategic 


Jno. B. MAYNarD, 

Brigadier General, U. S. Army, 

In Command, 

Headquarters, Barrage Balloon Training Center. 








fixed position but can be used as a mobile 
barrage. The VLA balloon is particu- 
larly useful for isolated sites, buoys, and 
small sites which would not permit the 
use of its larger brother. It can be flown 
from landing barges, tanks, jeeps, rail- 
way trains, and ships. It moves through 
the air with the greatest of ease. At 
Camp Tyson it is not unusual to look up 
and see a VLA streaking through the air 
at 40 miles an hour. When used for a 
mobile barrage, the VLA balloons move 
along with the vehicles they protect. 


How It Works 

But just how can a balloon defend a 
ship or a factory? It has no armor, and 
there is no one riding in the balloon to 
shoot at an enemy plane. The answer is 
that it is not the balloon itself that offers 
protection. It is the cable which it pulls 
up with it. The barrage balloon is at- 
tached to a cable which in turn is an- 
chored to a winch on the ground or to 
a vehicle. The cable in itself is poison 
to a plane. It can shear off the wing 
of a plane that runs into it and send the 
plane crashing to the ground. To make 
it even more dangerous, the cable is 
armed with lethal devices. 


One of the main problems in defense 
against attacking planes is to avoid being 
surprised. Dive bombers have an un- 
pleasant habit of hiding in cloud banks 
and swooping down from the sun with- 
out warning. Low altitude bombers and 
strafing planes also can sometimes elude 
advance observation posts and ground 
gunners. They may drop their bombs 
and machine gun their targets before 
effective opposition can be set up. 

But you cannot surprise a barrage bal- 
loon. It is there waiting, possibly hid- 
den in the clouds, for any plane that 
tries to make a sneak attack. An air- 
plane cannot flank it, take it from the 
rear, or penetrate it. If the enemy pilot 
comes below the balloon, he is in immi- 
nent danger of being tangled in its cable. 
Of course the barrage balloon cannot 
reach above its height to get a plane. 
But it serves its purpose without doing 
that. The balloon barrage protects the 
objectives it defends by keeping attack- 
ing planes from dive-bombing it, and by 
fofcing the planes up to a height where 
defending aircraft and antiaircraft guns 
can best get at them. 


Tried at Dover 


A natural question is: Why doesn’t the 
enemy pilot shoot down the balloons and 
then proceed to dive on his target? The 
Germans once tried that at Dover. But 
they found that it was not worth while. 
The balloons came back up almost as 
fast as they were shot down, and while 
the planes were shooting down the bal- 
loons, antiaircraft guns were shooting 
down the planes. Furthermore, when 
a pilot is flying at 300 miles an hour, it 
is no easy task to shoot down a ballcon 
and keep from hitting its cable. The 
pilots know this better than anyone else. 
They do not like balloons. Usually they 
leave them strictly alone and seek out 
a target undefended by balloons. 

The barrage balloon is a new weapon 
to the American Army, but it is not an 
untried one. The British have had am- 
ple opportunity to test it and they have 
found it good. The balloons proved 
themselves during the blitz. 

When Americans today look up into 
the sky around their coastal cities and 
see barrage balloons floating there, they 
can feel a sense of added security. They 
can know that in addition to the other 
defenses the Army and Navy have set 
up, the barrage balloons are standing 
guard against sneak raids and devastat- 
ing dive bombing. 


vc 
American 
Air Transport 


Many boys and some girls now in high 
school will be planning their careers for 
entry into the Air Transport Service. 
For them in particular but also for others 
who wish to know more about this rap- 
idly expanding service—a service that is 
shrinking the size of the world—the fol- 
lowing information is presented: 

The Office of War Information re- 
cently issued a report covering all phases 
of American air transport at the present 
time. Among the facts brought out in 
the OWI report are the following: 

1. The Army Air Force Air Transport 
Command alone is larger than all air 
transport organizations, civilian and 
military, in existence all over the world 
before the war. 

2. The Naval Air Transport service and 
the commercial air lines are also carry- 
ing great quantities of cargo and great 
numbers of personnel, chiefly of a mili- 
tary nature, and all operations are 
Steadily expanding. The number and 
length of air routes flown increase con- 
Sstantly, 
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3. These achievements are being made 
in passenger and bomber planes, many 
of both the older and the newer models 
of which have been converted for cargo- 
carrying needs. Not a single plane orig- 
inally conceived solely to carry cargo is 
in service in the Western Hemisphere 
at the present time, although several are 
in the process of design and manu- 
facture. 

4. The Army and Navy air transport 
services have been greatly aided in their 
work by the activities, and by the per- 
sonnel, of the commercial air lines. 

5. This great wartime expansion of 
air transport is being accompanied by a 
vast, world-wide development of air- 
Ways, communications, and airports 
which will be available to serve civilian 
air transport needs after the war. 

6. During 1943, the total production of 
the American aviation industry—cargo 
and combat planes together—will reach 
the total of $20,100,000,000, a fourth of 
our war budget for the year and almost 


a seventh of the estimated national in- 
come. This is in contrast with the auto- 
mobile industry, which at its peak in 
1941 reached only to $3,700,000,000. 

7. Nevertheless, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration warns against extrava- 
gant claims on the subject of future 
peacetime air transport. High cost per 
ton-mile (not a prime consideration in 
military operations) and immense prob- 
lems of refueling are deterrent factors, 
and it is unlikely that the “airplane will 
drive other forms of transportation out 
of business,” as some aviation enthusi- 
asts are inclined to prophesy. 

The OWI report was prepared in con- 
sultation with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the War Production Board, the 
Air Transport Command, the Naval Air 
Transport Service, and other public and 
private organizations. The complete 
report may be secured by addressing 
the Division of Public Inquiries of the 
Office of War Information, Washington, 
D. C. 





Occupational Information 


and Guidance 


Cooperation of Schools 
Employment Services 


“Meetings have been concluded in 40 
cities and towns in North Carolina in 
which the Employment Service partici- 
pated in presenting information to high- 
school counselors, and offered coopera- 
tion in the registration and placement 
of high-school youths entering the labor 
market,” according to a report from the 
State Director of the U. S. Employment 
Service. The report also includes the 
following information regarding these 
wartime guidance conferences which 
were carried out in cooperation with 
local schools in the Victory Corps 
Program. 


Placing Students and Teachers 


Some of the offices which were visited 
in the early part of this program have 
worked out detailed plans for the place- 
ment of high-school students. The Lex- 
ington office reported as follows on the 
success, not only in the placement of 
students, but teachers as well. 

“We contacted our local high-school 
authorities and worked out a program 
dispensing with the graduating class 
first and those pupils who had no plans 
of going to college next year. We found 


and 


out which boys and girls would be inter- 
ested in local industry and what par- 
ticular local plant they preferred. The 
Lexington office then took a list of these 
boys and girls to the employer and went 
over their background and their desire 
to work for him. Without an exception 
the employer accepted the entire group. 

“We then took the clerical group and 
found out which students were old 
enough and would be interested in ac- 
cepting clerical work out of town. . 
We followed with the clerical group 
that could not leave town because of 
age and other factors and are making 
efforts to place them locally. In some 
instances they are doing part-time 
work, getting experience on the job 
until school is out. We then took that 
group of students 16 years old and 
above who would be available for work 
during the 3 summer months of vaca- 
tion only. 

“Without exception, the local indus- 
tries have agreed to use anywhere from 
10 to 25 in the plants. The employneent 
office takes the students down to the 
employer who interviews them and 
makes arrangements for them to come 


directly to work as soon as they are avail- 
able. Some of these students are al- 
ready working on Saturday. ... 

“We have 10 high-school teachers that 
plan to accept work in the local textile 
plants and local furniture plants during 
the summer. ... We have made plans 
with approximately 10 farmers who have 
planted crops with the expectation of 
securing boys and girls from the city of 
Lexington to cultivate and to harvest the 
crops. 

“In placing temporary students, loca- 
tion of their home to plant has been a 
consideration.” 


It is pointed out that each local office 
is requested to submit a report summa- 
rizing the activities in the utilization of 
high-school students in order that an 
evaluation may be made of the vartici- 
pation of the Employment Service in the 
Victory Corps program. 


High-School Guidance 
Booklets 


A number of public high schools are 
now issuing booklets for the guidance 
of their pupils. Some are descriptive, 
some offer advice, and some are of the 
question and answer type with informa- 
tion that pupils ask for frequently. One 
such booklet, issued by the Dayton 
(Ohio) public schools, was prepared by 
the Curriculum and Guidance Commit- 
tees. 

The opening special message reads in 
part: 

“Your high school has two great re- 
sponsibilities: First, to prepare its youth 
for direct participation in the war; and 
second, to train youth to accept its re- 
sponsibility in building a new world that 
will assure lasting peace based upon 
democratic ideals. 

“All high-school pupils in time of war 
must first prepare themselves for most 
efficient participation in some phase of 
the war effort. For many, this will mean 
preparing yourselves for direct partici- 
pation in some ‘ranch of the armed 
forces. For others this educational 
preparation will be pointed toward essen- 
tial production or toward special com- 
munity services. 

“Although foremost in your mind will 
be preparation for some form of war 
Service, you will also want to prepare 
for efficient living in a post-war world. 
In many cases the activity you are en- 
gaged in during the war will be very 
much different from that you will be 
doing after the war. 

“It is a big job to plan your educational 
course so that you will be able to give 
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maximum service in winning this war 
and so that you may also prepare for 
efficient living in a post-war world.” 
Such questions as the following are 
discussed in the pamphlet: Shall I finish 
high school? Shall I go to college? 
What subjects shall I take? What are 
the high-school subjects most directly 
related to the war effort? How can I 
best prepare myself for the armed serv- 
ices? Do my plans include what I will 


do in a post-war world? Am I physically 
fit? Shall I work part-time? Where 
can I secure help in making my plans? 

A final section discusses wartime im- 
plications of such high-school subjects 
as: Art, commercial subjects, English, 
home economics, industrial arts, lan- 
guages, mathematics, music, preinduc- 
tion courses, preflight aeronautics, sci- 
ence, social studies, vocational education, 
and the High-School Victory Corps. 


The Demand For Social Workers 


“Mathematics opens jobs to girls.” 
“New field open to women.” “Agencies 
seeking scientific women.” “Women 
needed in war industries.” 

Headlines such as these are diverting 
the attention of high-school and college 
girls from such traditional fields as ste- 
nography, teaching, and social work. 
The following quotations from authori- 
ties in the field of social work point out 
some of the present needs of our military 
and civilian population for social services. 
Counselors will find this information use- 
ful for girls who, although obviously 
qualified for and needed in social work, 
are swayed by headlines and may switch 
over to work or training which will not 
utilize their capacities to the utmost. 


Ahead of Supply 


For the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, Leona Massoth, 
the executive secretary, reports: 


Today the profession of social work is 
calling urgently for the services of more 
women to meet the rapidly expanding 
demands of the field and to compensate 
for the loss of the men who have been 
drawn into the armed forces of the 
nation. 

The number of social workers em- 
ployed in the United States has*doubled 
during the last decade, but the demand 
has always run ahead of the supply of 
qualified personnel. Now that war- 
connected agencies are enlisting the 
service of social workers the scarcity is 
even more acute. The need for recrea- 
tional programs in defense-born indus- 
trial communities, problems arising out 
of family separations, and the threat of 
increased juvenile delinquency place ad- 
ditional burdens on social agencies. 

The Red Cross is recruiting personnel 
for service with the task forces of the 
United States Army and in military hos- 
pitals and is expanding home service 
programs to help the families of mili- 
tary men meet unexpected emergencies 
while the husband and father is away. 
At the same time the needs of long-term 
dependents, children, old people, and the 
handicapped remain a community re- 


sponsibility and continue to call for so- 
cial service. It is recognized here, as 
in England, that the strength of the 
“home defense line” contributes greatly 
to the war effort and at the same time 
conserves those values for which the 
fight is waged. 

There are now 42 schools scattered 
throughout the country which are affili- 
ated with the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. These schools 
accept college graduates for a program 
of study which combines classroom in- 
struction with actual experience in a 
social agency. 

The American Association of Schools 
of Social Work, 4200 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is prepared to answer 
inquiries relative to the facilities for 
professional education and the opportu- 
nities offered in the field. 


Shortage of Case Workers 


Regarding the case work field, Louise 
Odencrantz, executive director of the So- 
cial Work Vocational Bureau in New 
York City, states: 


At the present time, there is an acute 
shortage of qualified social workers who 
have had at least a year of training in 
a school of social work for positions for 
case workers at salaries ranging from 
$1,600 to $2,100. The shortage exists 
both in the public and private field in 
family and child welfare agencies, med- 
ical social service departments, child 
guidance clinics, and other agencies 
which employ case workers. There is 
of course the additional demand for case 
workers by the American Red Cross for 
home service chapters and for medical 
and psychiatric social workers in con- 
nection with their services to the armed 
forces in military and naval hospitals. 

There is also a shortage of case 
workers for the United Service Organ- 
izations, particularly in connection with 
the National Travelers Aid Association 
which has organized about 100 new cen- 
ters in various parts of the country 
where communities have grown because 
of defense industries and in communi- 
ties where there are large Army and 
Navy bases. As yet, the shortage is not 
as acute for supervisors and executives. 


“The shortage of case workers has 
become so serious, especially in view of 
the declining registration in schools of 
social work, that the suggestion has been 
made that agencies consider the possi- 
bility of employing case work aides or as- 
sistants on an apprentice basis, especially 
in localities where there are schools of 
social work and where such aides might 
begin their professional training. It is 
recognized that under any such program 
there must be careful selection with col- 
lege graduation as a minimum qualifica- 
tion. 

“I think in general it is anticipated 
that, unlike most other war-connected 
activities, the need for trained social 
workers will increase rather than dimin- 
ish when the war is over, as their services 
will be needed in connection with the re- 
habilitation programs both for the re- 
adjustment of the armed forces back into 
civilian life and the readjustment of ci- 
vilian populations that have been em- 
ployed in defense industries in areas 
where employment opportunities may 
cease. It is also felt that American 
trained social workers will be called upon 
for assistance in the rehabilitation of 
populations in other countries.” 


The Committee on Personnel of the 
Family Welfare Association of America 
last spring recommended to the mem- 
ber agencies of the Association that 
“some member of each family agency 
staff be made available for consultation 
with school counselors or individual stu- 
dents who might wish to make inquiry 
in regard to training for family case 
work.” In line with this, Mabel Uzzell, 
personnel and membership secretary of 
the Association, suggests that “for infor- 
mation on paid employment in family 
social work, or training for family so- 
cial work, the nearest family social case 
work agency be contacted.” 

If a counselor wishes information in 
regard to the nearest Family Welfare 
Association of America member agency, 
the information can be obtained from 
the Association headquarters at 122 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mental and Psychiatric 
Social Work 


Of the newer field of psychiatric social 
work, Mrs. Elizabeth Ross, secretary of 
the American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers, says: 


* * * the need for trained psychi- 
atric social workers is expanding during 
wartime and opportunities for new kinds 
of services are developing rapidly. Con- 
nected with demands for war jobs, how- 
ever, is almost equal pressure for psy- 
chiatric social workers for good paid 
positions in State hospitals, in State 
programs, in child guidance clinics, in 
out-patient as well as in-patient work 
in large hospitals having departments 
offering psychiatric service. 
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Like all other work related to medicine 
and hospitals, the field of medical social 
work has experienced increased demands 
as described in the following statement 
by Marian E. Russell, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers: 


In the light of the greatly increased 
demand for medical social personnel for 
service with the armed forces as well 
as for civilian needs it is our hope that 
we can recruit young women for train- 
ing at this time. The present demand 
for qualified medical social personnel is 
greatly in excess of the supply of avail- 
able workers * * * 

Our Association does not operate a 
placement bureau but we are prepared 
to answer inquiries concerning the de- 
mand for personnel, qualifications for 
medical social practice, facilities for ac- 
quiring professional training, opportuni- 
ties in the various intramural and extra- 
mural programs, etc. 


The American Red Cross reports a 
need for women over 25 years of age who 


Opportunities for Girls 
Home Economics 


“What can I do with training in home 
economics? What jobs besides home- 
making does it prepare for?” 

Often heard in school corridors and 
campus corners, these questions have be- 
come more frequent with the wartime 
emphasis on such subjects as nutrition, 
child care, and food management. For 
school and college counselors and deans 
to whom girls come with these questions 
the Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has prepared the following reference 
list, which has been approved by the 
Home Economics Service and the Library 
Service of the Office: 


American Dietetic Association. Diet- 
etics as a profession. Chicago, the As- 
sociation, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, 1942. 
24 p. 


American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Minimum qualifications for nutri- 
tionists in health agencies. Journal of 
Home Economics 34: 27-30, January 





1942. (Reprint, 10 cents.) 
A new field of work for home 
economists. Journal of Home Econom- 


ics 34: 730. December 1942. 


Preparation for the business 
field of home economics. Washington, 
D. C., the Association, 620 Mills Build- 
ing, 1942. 24 p. 25 cents. 


Reprints from National Maga- 
‘zine of Home Economics Student Clubs. 
10 cents each. 
Additional vocations for home econo- 
mists—a symposium. February 
1938. Pp. 6-8. 











are trained in medical or in psychiatric 
social work. Applications for such posi- 
tions are accepted at the national head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross in 
Washington. Young women between 
the ages of 25 and 35 are needed for the 
club program overseas. They should 
have recreational skill. 

New informational leaflets have been 
prepared by these organizations specially 
for high-school and college students in- 
terested in social work as a profession. 
In addition to national efforts, local 
chapters of the American Association of 
Social Workers and local family welfare 
and other social agencies are cooperating 
with local schools and colleges in supply- 
ing information and in working out plans 
for closer cooperation. Such efforts will 
help to maintain necessary social serv- 
ices in wartime and to prepare workers 
for the reconstruction period which will 
follow. 


Trained in 


And still more vocations for home 
economists. February 1939. Pp. 
10-12. 

Opportunities for home economics 
graduates in business—a_ radio 
interview. September 1938. Pp. 
16-18. 

Training for home economics voca- 
tions—a symposium. April 1937. 
Pp. 6-9. See also articles in current 
issues, such as Pioneering as a mar- 
keting aid. (February, 1943.) 


American Public Health Association. 
Educational qualifications of nutrition- 
ists in health agencies. New York, the 
Association, 1790 Broadway, 1941. 8 p. 
Free. (Reprinted from American Jour- 
nal of Public Health, May, 1941.) 


CARTER, HELEN M. Home economics 
and the college student: an introduc- 
tory college course. New York, Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., 1940. 372 p. (Part 
I1I—Occupations.) 


Craic, Haze, T. Creative careers in 
home economics. New York, Lakeside 
Publishing Co., 468 Fourth Avenue, 1941. 
12 p. 


Davipson, Dora. Friend tofarm 
women. New York, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, 1819 Bzoadway, 1941. 4 p. 15 
cents. 


HarRIS, FLORENCE LAGANKE. Careers 
in home economics. Boston, Little, 
Brown & Company, 1942. 62 p. illus. 


INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH. Career as a 
home economist in the food field. Chi- 
cago, the Institute, 437 S. Dearborn 
Street, 1940. 20 p. 


INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL 


RELATIONS. War demands for trained 
personnel. New London, Conn., the In- 
stitute. Connecticut College, 1942. Sec- 
tion III. Home Economics, pp. 85-105. 


MAULE, Frances. Careers for the home 
economist. New York, Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1943. 256 p. 


SHaDE, CHLorIs, ed. Home economics 
inindustry. By Anna M. Bruce, Chicago, 
Illinois, Morgan-Dillon & Co., 1939. 24 p. 
(Success Vocational Information Series 
No. 44, 42d rev. ed.) 


SHERMAN, H.C. Training and oppor- 
tunities for women in chemistry. Jour- 
nal of Chemical Education 16: 579-81, 
December 1939. (Opportunities in home 
economics for women trained in chem- 
istry.) 


U. S. Orrice oF Epucation. The place- 
ment of graduates. By Amanda Eber- 
sole. Washington, D. C., the Office, 1938. 
11 p. mimeo. (Misc. 2104.) 


. Home economics in degree- 
granting institutions 1939-40. Washing- 





ton, D. C., the Office, May 1941. 12 p. 
(Misc. 2557.) 
WoopnHovse, CHASE GOING. Business 


opportunities for the home economist. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 
262 p. (Also article on same subject 
Occupations 17: 135-38, November 1938.) 

WorTHINGTON, May. Sally and her 
homemaking. New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1941. 259 p. (Fiction.) 

Sally and her kitchens. New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1940. 256 p. 
(Fiction.) 

Besides these books and leaflets, which 
have a Nation-wide distribution, valu- 
able information is frequently available 
from State departments of education 
through the home economics supervisor 
or the supervisor of occupational infor- 
mation and guidance. Some State home 
economics associations and some col- 
leges and universities offering training 
in home economics have also published 
occupational descriptions or studies. 





Farm Apprenticeship 


A new bulletin by Stanley Ostrom, 
State supervisor of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service in North 
Dakota, takes up problems facing the 
farmer in that State and discusses what 
the high-school population can do to 
help. The bulletin states in part: 

City-bred youngsters can do much if 
given specific training either in school or 
on the farm. The schools of North Da- 
kota that do not have vocational agri- 
culture classes as well as those that do 
can now receive Federal aid in short 
courses designed to teach specific farm 
skills such as poultry raising, gardening, 
care of hogs, and tractor repair, 
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Wartime Civic Education 


Local Schools Sponsor Discussions 


Many schools are pioneering in an at- 
tempt to serve their communities by 
offering some sort of civic education to 
adults as well as to school students. 

The reports which follow have come 
recently from educators. Similar re- 
ports appeared in the May 15 and June 
1 issues of EDUCATION FoR VICTORY. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


“We organized a weekly period in the 
social-studies department for consider- 
ation of the general topic, Winning the 
Peace as Well as the War. We studied 
one phase of this topic last year, and 
this year we studied United Nations as 
another phase of the same general sub- 
ject. 

“In each senior high school and ‘in 
each section of the social-studies depart- 
ment the pamphlet, United Nations, is 
used as a handbook for the study of this 
subject. After a thorough discussion of 
each question, students are selected from 
each section who present the topics be- 
fore assemblies, thus focusing the atten- 
tion of all high-school young people upon 
the topic for discussion. 

“The groups of students were con- 
stantly changing throughout the year 
because each week new members were 
chosen because of their interest and 
mastery of the subject. One group con- 
ducted a successful discussion period be- 
fore a meeting of the Terre Haute Par- 
ent-Teacher Association Council which 
is composed of all of the presidents of the 
local parent-teacher associations. Fol- 
lowing this each association made ar- 
rangements for the discussion group 
from the high school in their section of 
the city to appear before the local group. 

“Service clubs and other groups such 
as A. A, U. W., Altrusa, and American 
Legion were anxious for them to discuss 
topics related to war and peace. Each 
week during this year discussion has been 
held over the local radio station on top- 
ics related to the war and peace issues. 
These groups have also participated in 
the American Legion’s program of dis- 
cussion.” 


New Ulm, Minn. 


“At New Ulm we have for several 
years conducted a student forum. ‘ 
Student groups of six with a student 
leader are selected from the classes in 
social science and American history. The 
Panel discussion is prepared with the as- 


sistance of the instructor and serves as 
a background for the questions to be dis- 
cussed in open forum. Twenty minutes 
of the hour is sufficient time for laying 
such a background. It is well to have 
several students picked to participate in 
the first few meetings, and as the stu- 
dents become interested in the discus- 
sions, participation will become spon- 
taneous. 

“To add to the interest in these discus- 
sions, the public-address system and 
movable microphones are used so that 
everyone may hear. Each week one pe- 
ricd of the school schedule is omitted, 
and periods are rotated so that no one 
class suffers. Thus the first period is 
omitted every seventh week. ... Stu- 
dents must learn to confine their opin- 
ions to the topic for discussion. A coor- 
dinator, who at the end of the period is 
able to review what has been accom- 
plished and to assist in drawing the 
proper conclusions, will be found an ex- 
cellent addition.” 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


“In response to an invitation from the 
head of the Social Studies Department of 
the Glens Falls High School about 50 
representative citizens of the commu- 
nity met to organize a sponsoring com- 
mittee for a ‘conference on the War and 
the Community.’ A steering committee 
was selected to execute the details of the 
program. Besides using members of the 
high-school faculty we drew upon com- 
munity leaders and upon the faculty of 
nearby Skidmore College for leadership 
of the conference. 

“A program was planned for Saturday 
afternoon and evening, February 6, with 
a community supper at a nominal fee. 
The unique feature of our program, it ap- 
pears, was the method used of extending 
invitations. We compiled a list of all 
organizations in the community—service 
clubs, lodges, societies, clubs, churches 
and religious organizations, PTA groups, 
etc. To the recognized leader of each 
group we sent a letter, followed up by a 
personal call from a sponsoring com- 
mittee member, asking that the leader 
delegate three members, not otherwise 
delegated, to attend the meeting. Each 
delegate was asked to indicate which of 
five discussion groups he would attend. 

“An attendance of 200 persons was an- 
ticipated; actually 375 had registered by 
program time, 


“The round table groups, organized 
with chairmen and discussion panels, 
were as follows: 


Group 

: For What Are We Fighting? 

: Isolation or Cooperation—Which? 

: What Problems Face Our Youth? 

: Spending—Saving—Tax-Paying— 
What Do We Need to Know? 

: Can Americans Take It? 


HH DAWP> 


“The groups spent the afternoon in 
discussion. At the supper session each 
chairman reported the agreements and 
disagreements of his group. The eve- 
ning speaker was Edgar J. Fisher, As- 
sistant Director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 

“The conference asked the committee 
to arrange another meeting. Conse- 
quently another program was planned. 
Without any drive for attendance and 
with only a single mailing to the regis- 
tration list, 175 members attended these 
five round table groups: 


Group 

A: To What Extent Is the U. S. Re- 

sponsible for the Present War? 

B: What Is Involved in Policing the 

World? 
C: How Far Can We Project the Post- 
War World Now? 

D: What Do Individual Americans 
Expect for Living Standards 
Upon the Cessation of Hostili- 
ties? 

: Should We Consider a Constitu- 
tional Change Relating to the 
Method of Treaty Ratification? 


“Following the group reports, two 
Skidmore College professors discussed 
jointly the question, How Many Worlds? 

“By vote of the conference another 
meeting will be held in September.” 


ie) 


Oklahoma 


The February 1943 issue of The Ok- 
lahoma Teacher contained an article on 
“The Role of Discussion in Wartime,” 
by William M. Sattler, assistant professor 
of speech, University of Oklahoma. In 
it he said: “Most war issues can be prof- 
itably discussed by high-school students. 
As a case in point, we have schools in 
the Oklahoma High-School Public 
Speaking League that are promoting the 
discussion of ‘World Federation’ and Al- 
lied post-war problems. Few people be- 
lieve that the war effort is in any way 
impeded by the discussion of peace plans. 
As a matter of fact, an objective study 
of programs designed to provide a last- 
ing peace is urged by both civil and mili- 
tary leaders. In view of the fact that 
high-school students will soon be voters, 
should we not begin such a study in our 
schools? .., 
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“Subjects such as price control, ration- 
ing, and taxation have a direct bearing 
upon our students. Every school has no 
doubt presented assembly programs and 
home-room programs on these and other 
problems. To the degree that it is pos- 
sible, we should let all students partici- 
pate in the study and discussion of these 
questions. In short, we are failing to 
provide democratic training if only a 
few students are selected to present the 
home room and assembly programs. 
Active participation in discussion by 
every student, either as a speaker or 
questioner, will result in greater in- 
terest and better understanding of a 
subject... 

“Victory speakers’ organizations, cen- 
trally sponsored by the Office of Civilian 
Defense, have been established in a num- 
ber of our schools and communities.” 


Utah 


“We are carrying on, in Utah, a con- 
tinual series of conferences and insti- 
tutes with school administrators, teach- 
ers, parents, and citizens. In these con- 
ferences, we are giving special emphasis 
to the establishment of faith in our 
American ideals. 

“As a result of a continual emphasis 
in more than 100 district conferences in 
Utah, many local forums, assemblies, and 
discussions have been conducted by 
school and community leaders. The 
Utah Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the Federated Women’s Club have 
been especially enthusiastic about this 
work. Schools have furnished the major 
part of the speakers and leadership, but 
many industrial and civic community 
leaders have cooperated. It is urged that 
school buildings be made available at all 
times for group discussions. 

“We have made a special emphasis in 
our library work in civilian morale in 
Utah. Each university has established, 

‘ through its library division, a special 
wartime library center. This forms a 
source of information for speakers and 
interested citizens. This same idea has 
been carried over into our public libraries 
and we have encouraged the public li- 
braries to establish special centers on 
current American problems. We feel 
that considerable service has been ren- 
dered to Utah citizens through the pub- 
lic libraries as well as through the uni- 
versity libraries. 

“Furthermore, in our public-school li- 
braries in the State, we have encouraged 
close cooperation with the citizenship 
training classes and have encouraged the 
students and teachers to organize them- 
selves into groups to study specific vital 


American and wartime problems. We 
have encouraged these students and 
teachers to carry these discussions into 
the community and homes, and to collect 
information of all types bearing on these 
problems and file this information in a 
usable place in the school library. Our 
librarians are attempting to keep well- 
informed on the latest material on these 
critical problems and to make this in- 
formation available to all students in 
schools. 

“Some of our libraries have been able 
to conduct public forums, institutes, and 
meetings and have furnished leadership 
in these discussions.” 

Virginia 

In a report on “Adult Education in 
Virginia,” the following observations 
appear: 

“The nature of the program in General 
Adult Education for the future is being 
determined by events international in 
scope. Planning a program under this 
circumstance suggests certain basic lines 
of development: 

“1. Enormous problems of individual 
readjustments will cause adults to expect 
and demand guidance and varied educa- 
tional opportunities in the post-war 
period. 

“2. In time of national emergency, 
democracy gives way in large measure to 
rule by orders and decrees. Schools 
should play a leading role in directing 
the thinking of the people toward an 
understanding and control of their so- 
cial environment. 

“3. Social regulations and planning of 
most phases of our lives may be expected 
in the post-war period. Through or- 
ganized public discussion and study 
groups the schools have an opportunity 
and obligation to see that social planning 
is democratic. 

“4. In order to insure a well stabilized 
world for the future, the schools must 
help develop an understanding of the 
need for international cooperation and 
an appreciation of the cultures of all 
nations, 

“5. In every community throughout 
the State and Nation there are many 
agencies supporting adult education. 
All of these agencies must be coordi- 
nated in order that conflicts and hap- 
hazard planning may be avoided. The 
public school is the one agency in a posi- 
tion to render that service. 

“Every school division in the State 
should begin now in planning a program 
in adult education directed toward aid- 
ing our people in the solution of the 
problems that face us in the years that 
lie ahead.” 








Housewives Trained 
as Store Employees 


A movement in New Orleans, to em- 
ploy women in store jobs came about as 
follows: The local advisory committee 
on vocational education recommended 
that housewives be contacted to see if 
they were interested in working in re- 
tail stores. The report says that to call 
attention of housewives to retail store 
employment possibilities the local stores 
inserted in their advertisements in the 
Sunday papers the following notice: 
“Housewives who wish to work in retail 
stores see page 4.” That page contained 
a small announcement to the effect that 
applications would be received for pre- 
employment training for retail store 
work at the Rabouin Vocational School, 
on designated days. One hundred and 
forty women visited the place of regis- 
tration. Each applicant, after having 
filled out an application blank, was in- 
terviewed by the coordinator. 

When the application blanks were 
completed and the interviewers’ com- 
ments and rating noted on them, a com- 
mittee from the stores approved by the 
advisory committee was called in. Made 
up for the most part of employment and 
personnel managers, this committee met 
with the coordinator and considered 
each application. Notice was sent to 
each applicant approved for training— 
85 in all—and these trainees were placed 
in two classes, one meeting in the morn- 
ing and one in the evening. 


Placement High 


The course was presented in 12 meet- 
ings of 142 hours each. Seventy-seven 
completed the course satisfactorily, 
Each one was given a card showing that 
she had completed the course and was 
asked to report to the retail division of 
the Association of Commerce. As the 
stores needed employees they notified the 
association and the association, in turn, 
referred the stores to women on the list 
of available workers. 

Placement was high and the stores 
employing the preemployment replace- 
ment training class graduates have 
shown approval of the beginning work- 
ers thus secured. 

Similar plans are being followed in 
other Louisiana communities and in 
cities and towns in other States, also. 
In Galveston, Tex., for example, classes 
in retail selling for housewives are spon- 
sored by the public schools and the 
Chamber of Commerce. Intensive 12- 
hour courses are given, 
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During recent weeks the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and the 
U. S. Office of Education’ have under- 
taken a study designed: (1) To collect 
information regarding courses and other 
activities in teacher-education institu- 
tions, including materials and proce- 
dures, which deal with the evolving 
cultures of the Far East; (2) to make 
this information available to all teacher- 
education institutions for such help as 
it may provide in planning their own 
programs; and (3) to stimulate facul- 
ties of all teacher-education institutions 
to afford the Far East a place in their 
programs commensurate with its long 
range importance for our national wel- 
fare. 

The study was concerned with gaining 
information about (1) courses dealing 
only with the Far East, (2) courses in 
which only part of the time is devoted 
to the Far East, and (3) extraclass 
activities. 

The following data representing re- 
turns from 70 teachers colleges out of a 
total of 249 are taken from the Prelim- 
inary Report of the above study. 


Courses Dealing Only With the 
Far East 


Almost half (29) of the teachers col- 
leges report specific courses. Of these, 
eight list courses entitled “Geography of 
Asia,” seven a course in “History of the 
Far East,” and six a general course on 
“The Far East.” 

Four institutions report plans to offer 
additional courses on the Far East. One 
of these, a history course, will be devoted 
specifically to the Far East. The other 
three courses are entitled “Comparative 
Governments,” “International Relations” 
and “Gurrent History.” 


Courses in Which Only a Part of 
the Time Is Devoted to a Study of 
the Far East 


The results obtained from this ques- 
tion are quite reassuring. Fifty-seven 
institutions report treatment of the Far 
East in one or more courses. Of the 13 
institutions which report no courses un- 


1The report was prepared by President 
Walter E. Hager, Wilson Teachers College, 
representing the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, and Dr. C. O. Arndt, repre- 
senting the Office of Education. 





Far Eastern Studies 
In Teacher-Training Institutions 


der this question, 3 offer specific courses 
on the Far East under question 1 
above. 

Ten institutions report planning addi- 
tional courses in which the Far East will 
be given consideration. Titles of the new 
courses which are largely in the fields of 
history and geography include the “Sur- 
vey of Global War,” “Historical Back- 
ground of World War I,” and “Orienta- 
tion for Freshmen.” 


Extraclass Activities 


Forty-four—ap proximately two- 
thirds—of the teachers colleges report 
some kind of activity dealing with prob- 
lems of the Far East among their student 


clubs. The club named most frequently 
(26) is the “International Relations 
Club.” Other clubs reported several 


times are the “History Club,” “Y. M. 
C. A.,” and honor societies. In a few 
teachers colleges, programs dealing with 
Far Eastern problems have even been 
held by such clubs as the “Secretarial 
Science Club” and the “Art Department 
Club.” 

The most frequent type of club activi- 
ties reported are regular club programs 
and forums or panel discussions. These 
are listed by 34 and 33 institutions, re- 
spectively. Special assemblies have been 
held by clubs in 19 of the teachers col- 
leges and 12 of them have sent represen- 
tatives to meetings dealing with the Far 
East. 

A forum or panel discussion is re- 
ported most frequently (18) as being 
especially effective in dealing with prob- 
lems of the Far East. Seven others list 
regular club programs as being particu- 
larly effective. The most frequently ex- 
pressed purpose of club activities (21) 
in connection with the Far East is to 
develop understandings of Far Eastern 
peoples and the problems they are fac- 
ing. Other objectives reported include 
(a) development of an understanding of 
the Far East in the post-war period; (b) 
development of an understanding of the 
background of the present world con- 
flict; and (c) elimination of race preju- 
dice and race conflict. 


Other Activities 


Altogether 34 teachers colleges of the 
70 reporting have held assemblies deal- 
ing with the Far East during the past 
year. The type of activity reported most 
frequently as being especially effective 


was an address on some Far Eastern 
problem either by a native of a Far East- 
ern country or by some American au- 
thority. One ipstitution reports that a 
Chinese consul was invited to speak at 
commencement this year. 

Sixteen of the teachers colleges have 
used either motion or still pictures in 
connection with some type of student 
experience, class or otherwise, and five 
report having used the radio. 

Lay Organizations 

Thirteen teachers colleges report defi- 
nite efforts in promoting cooperative 
study of Far Eastern problems with lay 
organizations. One college has gone so 
far as to hold an institute on Far Eastern 
problems in connection with a local 
organization. The activities most fre- 
quently named by the 13 colleges are lec- 
tures, panels and forums. One college 
reported planning an expansion of its 


work with lay organizations in the Far 
Eastern field. 


Libraries 


Most of the teachers colleges have in 
their libraries some volumes dealing 
with the Far East and its problems. 
The average number of volumes on the 
Far East in a teachers college library is 
from 25 to 150. Five of the institutions 
report over 300 volumes on the Far East 
in their libraries. Most of the colleges 
have added 5 to 20 volumes on the Far 
East in the last 12 months. Three have 
added more than 50 volumes. Eleven 
report adding no books in this field dur- 
ing the past year. 

Many teachers colleges have a variety 
of materials dealing with the Far East. 
However, 27 report no materials other 
than books. Only 2 report a collection 
of Government documents dealing with 
the Far East. 

In motivating the use of materials on 
the Far East 20 libraries have had ex- 
hibits during the last year; 2 have a 
special open shelf on international rela- 
tions. One reports that Far Eastern 
books have been placed in dormitory 
libraries. 

Two of the libraries report both inter- 
library loans and special arrangements 
with city or other libraries. One of the 
two also gets books from the State 
library, while the other has placed 
materials on reserve in the local public 
library. 

Nineteen of the libraries plan in- 
creased emphasis next year on Far 
Eastern materials. One is planning a 
book review meeting, and another an 
assembly program to call attention to 
these materials, and a third. plans to 
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emphasize them through the Interna- 
tional Relations Club. 


Summary of Findings and 
_Implications for Teacher 
Education 


The results of the survey reveal an in- 
terest in problems of the Far East in 
many of the teacher-education institu- 
tions. A number of them have brought 
these problems effectively to the atten- 
tion of their students, both in courses 
and in other activities. There are, how- 
ever, teachers colleges which have not 
yet developed this area in a significant 
way. 

The resources available for Far East- 
ern studies are fairly good, but they are 
not everywhere being used by teachers 
and students in a thoroughgoing man- 
ner. Certainly the work of every teach- 
ers college would be strengthened (in this 
and in other endeavors) if closer rela- 
tionships were established with local, 
State, and other libraries, with govern- 
mental offices and agencies, with civic 
organizations; if more vital us: were 
made of motion pictures and the radio; 


and probably most of all, if means were 
found to make maximum use of the 
quantities of materials now available 
from governmental offices, foreign em- 
bassies, and the various groups engaged 
in promoting better international under- 
standing. 

The Far East maintains more than 
half of the world’s total population and 
has done so for centuries. If these 
countries, rich not only in human and 
cultural resources but natural resources 
as well, turn toward the permanent de- 
velopment of military might rather than 
the progressive physical and mental lib- 
eration of the individual, they will be 
unable to maintain a peaceful way of life 
such as could be envisioned for the fu- 
ture. The lines of communication be- 
tween peoples of the world are so closely 
drawn today that we may seek out those 
peoples with whom we can work for the 
realization of common purposes. The 
millions of China, of India, and of other 
Far Eastern countries, need to assume a 
new importance in our teaching, if our 
concern for the emancipation of the 
common man is to encompass all men 
of good will. 





With the United Nations 


Wartime Nurseries and School Medical 


Service in Great Britain 


Some of the changes in the organiza- 
tion of public health and medical serv- 
ices in Great Britain effected by the war, 
and an indication of the trend of thought 
about these services when peace comes, 
are given in a report on “British Medical 
Services—Wartime Developments and 
Post-War Plans,” recently received by 
the U. S. Office of Education. Data for 
the report were gathered during the first 
8 months of 1942. Following is a sum- 
mary of the sections on wartime nurs- 
eries and the school medical service: 


Wartime Nurseries 


Wartime nurseries are included under 
the maternity and weliare services. 
There are two main types: Residential 
nurseries in evacuation areas for chil- 
dren under 5 years of age, and wartime 
day nurseries for the children of women 
in war work. The nurseries are under 
the supervision of the Ministry of Health. 
Medical care is provided by the local 
maternity and child welfare authority. 
At present, 400 residential nurseries offer 
accommodation for 15,000 children. At 
each, the matron must be a registered 


nurse and must be assisted by a nurse 
for every four children. It is hoped 
that after the war some of the nurseries 
in the country will remain and be de- 
veloped as holiday homes. 

Wartime day nurseries have been set 
up in both reception and evacuation 
areas, particularly in those with a de- 
mand for women factory workers. Be- 
fore the war, only 21 nurseries were pro- 
vided by local authorities, but the Minis- 
try of Health hoped to have a thousand 
by the autumn of 1942. Each nursery 
is in charge of a trained nurse with one 
nurse or “child care” assistant for every 
five children. Because it is thought that 
up to the age of 3 years the child is 
better off at home and that children 
from 3 to 5 years of age will be provided 
for better by an extension of nursery 
schools and nursery classes under the 
Board of Education, it is not anticipated 
that an extensive program of nurseries 
will be continued after the war. The 
Ministry of Health probably will con- 
tinue nurseries only for young children 
of women who for economic reasons 
must take work. 


School Medical Service 


In a recent address the senior medical 
officer of the Board of Education said 
that the teachers and social and public 
health workers had the impression that 
children were as healthy as before the 
war, except in some coastal towns, The 
normal weighing and measuring of 
school children was interrupted by the 
war, but a comparison made by the Min- 
istry of Health of the prewar and war- 
time records of 8 areas in England and 3 
in Scotland showed that “generally 
children grew as fast in 1940 as in 1939; 
but the average for 3 of these areas sug- 
gested that at least by early 1941 a de- 
cline may have commenced in some 
areas. A recent investigation made by 
the Board of Education and Ministry of 
Health showed that in 1941 the growth 
ratio of boys and girls in neutral areas 
was at least as good as in 1940, while in 
evacuation areas the 1941 measures de- 
clined slightly. Measurements of 
heights and weights taken in Glasgow 
schools in 1940 of some 12,000 boys and 
girls showed an all-round improvement 
on those for 1939, particularly for en- 
trants, and the medical officer considered 
that the health of the school children 
had in no way deteriorated.” There has 
been a decline in scarlet fever, measles, 
and rheumatic fever; but an increase in 
tuberculosis. 


Scope of the School 
Medical Service 


The school medical service is admin- 
istered by the Board of Education 
through local education authorities and 
paid for by education funds. The chief 
medical officer of the Ministry of Health 
is its chief medical officer. The service is 
based on regular medical inspection of 
the children and includes dental treat- 
ment and treatment for defects of vision, 
enlarged tonsils, and minor ailments. It 
does not include home medical treat- 
ment, treatment of acute conditions or 
infectious diseases, or most forms of 
hospital treatment. 

“The Education Acts provide for the 
medical inspection of all children in ele- 
mentary schools at least three times, on 
entry, at the age of 8, and again at the 
age of 12, and of children in secondary 
schools during the first year and once a 
year afterwards. Local education au- 
thorities must make adequate and suit- 
able arrangements for the treatment of 
children attending public schools, but the 
provision of treatment is optional in the 
case of children at secondary schools. 

“Parents are required to contribute to- 
wards the cost of any medical treatment 
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according to their means. Meals may be 
provided for elementary school children 
both on days when the school meets and 
on other days. Nursery schools may be 
established for children over 2 and under 
5 years of age whose attendance at such 
schools is necessary or desirable for their 
healthy physical or mental development. 
Powers are given to aid or maintain holi- 
day camps, playing fields, school swim- 
ming baths, and physical training cen- 
tres. In addition, local education au- 
thorities are required to make special 
provision for physically and mentally 
defective children.” 

Facilities for treatment provided by 
the school medical service vary widely. 
In addition to the required services al- 
ready mentioned, some local authorities 
provide artificial light treatment, X-ray 
for ringworm, the treatment of malad- 
justed children through child guidance, 
clinics, treatment for certain forms of 
chronic illness, and supervision and con- 
valescent treatment of rheumatism and 
its effects. Local authorities also nor- 
mally arrange for some of these defects 
to be treated by specialists or by the 
local voluntary hospital. In 1938 there 
were approximately 2,000 school clinics 
and 1,518 school medical officers and as- 
sistant medical officers engaged in school 
work. Except for 439 part-time officers, 
all were doing full-time work. Further, 
1,084 specialists were employed part 
time on ophthalmic, aural, anaesthetic, 
X-ray, artificial light, and orthopaedic 
work, 

Much of the school medical work is 
done by school nurses of whom in 1938 
there were 5,431 working either whole 
or part time. The functions of the 
school nurse include attendance at medi- 
cal meetings; follow-up work by visits 
to the schools and homes in the case of 
children found at medical inspections 
to be defective; visits to the schools for 
periodic surveys of conditions of cleanli- 
ness and treatment for these conditions; 
the treatment under the supervision of 
the school doctor of minor ailments at 
clinics, schools, or the homes of the chil- 
dren; and assistance at other forms of 
treatment, such as for tonsils and ade- 
noids, 


School Medical Service 
in Wartime 


At the beginning of the war the school 
medical service was suspended entirely 
in evacuation areas. Since over one- 
half of the school population remained 
in these areas, inspection and treatment 
were resumed by the end of 1939. Dur- 
ing 1940 the service gradually returned 
to normal, 





In the reception areas, the receiving 
authorities were urged to provide the 
Same service for evacuated children as 
for their own school children and where 
necessary to borrow or appoint new 
school doctors, dentists, and nurses. For 
unaccompanied evacuated children the 
Ministry of Health made supplementary 
arrangements including domiciliary 
treatment by private practitioners, sick- 
bays for the treatment of minor ail- 
ments, hostels for difficult children, and 
hospital care in more serious cases. 

Although the routine work of the 
school medical service may be disturbed 
further by the summoning of school doc- 
tors for war service, the Board of Edu- 
cation “regards it as essential that the 
routine inspection of entrants should be 
maintained, that every school should be 
visited by the school medical officer at 
least once a term, that particular regard 
should be paid to the nutritional state 
of the children,.and that existing treat- 
ment facilities should be retained as far 
as possible.” 

There has been no further expansion, 
during the war, in the activities of the 
service so far as inspection and treat- 
ment are concerned. But features of the 
service have been strengthened, partic- 
ularly those which aim to build up 
health, such as, school meals and milk, 
nursery schools, child guidance and so- 
cial welfare, and Youth Service schemes. 

The good standard of health of the 
school child during the war is attributed 
to a great extent to school meals and 
milk which have been provided on a 
much more generous scale than before 
the war. 

Since the beginning of the war, 300 
nursery classes have been opened by lo- 
cal school authorities as a part of the 
educational system. The classes are 
open from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m. for children 
from 2 years of age and up, instead of 
from 3 years as in normal times. School 
doctors and nurses supervise the health 
of the children. 

The importance of physical training 
and proper recreational facilities for the 
health of the large group of children who 
leave school at-the age of 14 years was 
recognized before the war. The Physi- 
cal Training and Recreational Act of 1937 
gave local education authorities power 
to extend schemes for the promotion of 
social and physical training to persons 
of any age regardless of school attend- 
ance. But in spite of the activities of 
voluntary organizations little was done. 
It was left to the war to give “fitness for 
service” a real meaning and to gain ac- 
ceptance of the principle that youth wel- 


fare must take its place as a “recognized 
province of education, side by side with 
elementary, secondary, and further edu- 
cation.” In the program of raising the 
national standard of health and efficien- 
cy the importance of physical recreation 
which covers all forms of physical ac- 
tivity, such as, physical training, games, 
dancing, athletics, boxing, camping and 
rambling, cycling, fencing, rowing, swim- 
ming, etc., is stressed. 


The Fuiure 


With reference to the post-war period 
the report states, “It is not easy to fore- 
cast how the school medical service is 
likely to develop after the war. There 
is likely to be a big increase both in the 
number of nursery classes for children 
under 5, and in the number of day con- 
tinuation schools for young people of 
14-18. If, as seems likely, attendance 
at these continuation schools becomes 
compulsory, the scope of the school med- 
ical service will be extended to cover 
those important years of adolescence 
which are at present outside any regular 
medical supervision. 

“The ‘positive’ side of the school medi- 
cal service, which has grown in impor- 
tance during the war, is likely to domi- 
nate the service after the war. The 
supervision of health by regular inspec- 
tions, the provision of school meals and 
milk, the encouragements of physical 
training, and the supervision of the 
school environment are all an essential 
part of this side of the work. 

“The work of the school medical 
service has since its inception been 
hampered by the inadequacy of medical 
supervision at home. The special treat- 
ment facilities which have been devel- 
oped by local education authorities have 
been an attempt to fill this gap. The 
future organisation of the treatment 
facilities of the school medical service 
will depend on the organisation of the 
general practitioner service. There are 
some ailments which can be dealt with 
quickly by the school nurse. There are 
others that may be best dealt with in 
special clinics for children, like the L. 
C. C. rheumatism clinics. Because the 
school medical service has been ad- 
ministered by the Board of Education 
apart from the rest of the health serv- 
ices, there has been a tendency for it to 
develop in isolation. The aim must be 
to make treatment facilities for children 
an integral part of a general medical 
service, in which both the general prac- 
titioner and paediatrician will play an 
important part.” 
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Amendments to Conireolled 
Materials Plan 


Libraries, which are defined by the 
War Production Board as “institutions”, 
are affected by amendments to Regula- 
tion 5A of the Controlled Materials Plan, 
dated June 4, 1943, and published in the 
Federal Register, June 5, 1943. The 
preference rating AA-5 may be used by 
public libraries for necessary mainte- 
nance or repair of facilities. Provision 
has been made for assistance in indi- 
vidual cases and for reclassification of 
activities upon application to the War 
Production Board. It is understood that 
a library connected with an educational 
institution or a business firm is entitled 
to the rating used by the organization 
of which it is a part. 


More American Books Available 


A project is under way to promote 
better understanding between the Brit- 
ish and American peoples by making 
available to British libraries a larger 
number of American books. According 
tc a recent statement in the A. L. A. Bul- 
letin, shipping space has been provided 
for American books unobtainable in 
English editions. 

The National Central Library in Lon- 
don has distributed to libraries in the 
British Isles a list entitled, “Interpret- 
ing the United States,” compiled by the 
American Library Association. This list 
was prepared for popular libraries 
abroad with the assistance of librarians, 
literary critics, and subject specialists, 
but it is not intended for distribution in 
the United States. 


“War Subject Headings’’ 
Revised 

The Special Libraries Association has 
issued a revised edition of War Subject 
Headings for Information Files. The 
publication contains four separate lists, 
prepared by different types of special 
libraries. Two contain subject-subdivi- 
sions for current European war mate- 
rial; one is for U. S. materials only, em- 
phasizing economic aspects and includ- 
ing pamphlets, clippings, special reports, 
and Government releases; and the 
fourth list was prepared by the librarian 
of the Cleveland Public Library War In- 
formation Center and is specifically for 
pamphlets and clippings. This new edi- 
tion is available from the Special Libra- 


ries Association, 31 East Tenth Street, 
New York, N. Y., at a cost of $2, plus 
10 cents postage. 


Books on Armed Services 


The Public Library of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has prepared In Which We Serve, 
a 4-page list of books on the various 
armed services. This compilation is be- 
ing placed in the hands of every student 
graduating from the high schools in 
Mahoning County. The library is willing 
to send single copies to other libraries 
and to schools as long as the supply lasts. 


Restricted Literature Collections 


The Library of Congress has estab- 
lished a new “War Agencies Collection” 
of propaganda and restricted literature, 
according to a recent announcement in 
its Monthly Public Information Bulletin. 
This collection includes materials for- 
merly comprising the War Collection and 
is open only to Government research 
workers with proper credentials. A “New 
War Books Collection” includes material 
formerly designated as the War Agencies 
Collection. 


Moscow Libraries 
Extending Services 


The Embassy of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics reports that Moscow 
libraries are extending their services de- 
spite the war. The Lenin State Library, 
which contains 9,500,000 books and peri- 
odicals, experienced a drop in use at the 
outset of the war, but soon recovered. 
New departments, opened since the be- 
ginning of the war, include a division of 
bibliography of the great Patriotic War, 
a Central Reference Bureau, and exhibits 
relating to the war. For the convenience 
of the reading public, reference lists have 
been prepared on such subjects as: De- 
fense of Leningrad; Patriotic War of 
1812; Blackout of Industrial Establish- 
ments; Fascism and Culture; and War 
Economics of Germany. 

The Moscow Historical Library like- 
wise witnessed a decrease in attendance, 
but an expansion in activities. For in- 
stance, the library continued its work 
deep underground by establishing a 
branch in one of the city’s largest subway 
stations. By means of this agency, books, 
newspapers and magazines were circu- 
lated to persons who sought shelter from 
the bombs. This underground library 





branch is continuing even after the 
bombing has decreased, because its cli- 
entele—the subway passengers — are 
looking to it as an essential service. Dur- 
ing the year, the Moscow Historical Li- 
brary organized 15 illustrated exhibits 
on historical themes, 60 exhibits in hos- 
pitals, and some 50 exhibits in military 
units. 


Summer Conferences 


In New York State two special confer- 
ences for librarians have been planned 
for the 1943 summer session. The first 
will be a week’s discussion conference 
and course on Library Teaching and The 
Library’s Teaching Program to be held 
at the State Teachers College at 
Geneseo, July 12-16. Book introduc- 
tions, storytelling, reference lessons, 
planning. informal teaching and library 
lessons of all types for libraries .and 
schools of all levels will be included. For 
information regarding the program, 
write to Mrs. Alice D. Rider, State 
Teachers College, Geneseo. 

The second conference will be a Li- 
brary Workshop to be held ‘at Chau- 
tauqua for three weeks—from July 26 
to August 13. The workshop method 
with the opportunity for directed study 
and group discussions will afford li- 
brarians of experience an opportunity 
for investigating their own problems. 
Two semester hours’ credit can be 
earned by qualified students who com- 
plete the workshop course. For infor- 
mation write to Alice Louise LeFevre, 
1605 Jefferson Street, Muskegon, Mich. 

At both conferences there will be op- 
portunities to discuss the effect of the 
war on library functioning and planning, 
and to see important new publications. 
There will also be exhibits, social ses- 
sions, and features of the regular sum- 
mer-session programs, 


State Aid 

To date, 18 public library systems of 
the State have qualified for aid under 
standards set up by the State Library 
Board, according to the current issue of 
the Virginia Library Bulletin. A condi- 
tional appropriation of $50,000 in State 
aid for Virginia public libraries during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, was 
released by the Governor last October. 

New county library systems have been 
established in two counties which have 
qualified for $5,000, and other new 
county systems are being planned. A 
number of county and municipal librar- 
ies have qualified for amounts up to 
$1,000 each. It is reported that State aid 
has facilitated increased budgets for a 
number of inadequately financed librar- 
ies. 
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Relations 


Visitors From Other Ameri- 
can Republics 


Two educators from Uruguay visited 
the Capital last month. They were 
Sefor José Pedro Puig, writer, educator, 
and Chief of the Cinematographic Sec- 
tion of the Primary and Normal Educa- 
tion of Uruguay, and Sefior Oscar Mag- 
giolo, ex-president of the Uruguayan 
Child Welfare Association and professor 
of mathematics. Both Sefior Puig and 
Sefior Maggiolo are interested in rural 
education in their own country, and 
while in the United States will make ob- 
servations of the work being done in the 
schools. 

Lic. J. Marino Inchaustegui, Director 
of the Editorial El Diario, publishing 
company in the Dominican Republic, ar- 
rived late in May for a comprehensive 
tour of United States schools. Sefior 
Inchaustegui is the author of textbooks 
for elementary schools and is now writ- 
ing history books for the secondary 
schools in the Dominican Republic. 

Sefiorita Antonia Fernandez, Director 
of the Escuela de Enfermeras, well- 
known nurses’ school in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, is now in the United States on her 
third scholarship from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, studying nursing at the 
School of Nursing of the University of 
Toronto, Canada. Senorita Fernandez 
has also been given a grant to visit out- 
standing nursery schools in the United 
States, and while in Washington, visited 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

Sefior Vicente Donoso Torres, from La 
Paz, Bolivia, Director General de Edu- 
cacién and Vice President del Consejo 
Nacional de Educacién in Bolivia, and 
one of the leading educators of that 
country, visited Washington during the 
latter part of May. Sefior Donoso will 
visit the schools throughout the United 
States for a period of three months in 
an effort to get a general idea of the 
organization of United States schools 
from the kindergarten through the 
university. 

Two distinguished visitors from Haiti, 
Edouard Cassagnol and Jean Price Mars, 
are now in the United States as guests of 
the Department of State. Mr. Cassagnol 
is National Commissioner for the Scouts 
of Haiti and professor of international 
law in the Haitian National Law School. 
He is planning to spend 2 months in this 


Inter-American Educational 


country and will deliver a number of 
lectures. Dr. Price Mars is an interna- 
tionally known anthropologist, diplomat, 
and Haitian senator, and president of the 
Ethnological Society of Haiti. Both Dr. 
Price Mars and Mr. Cassagnol are inter- 
ested in organizing tours in Haiti for 
United States lecturers on scientific and 
literary subjects. 

Ernesto Castillero Reyes, Director of 
the National Library, Panama, is another 
recent visitor. Dr. Castillero is a his- 
torian and educator and was professor 
of history at the National Institute and 
Inspector General of Public Schools. Dr. 
Castillero is especially interested in rural 
library service and traveling libraries. 

José Daniel Crespo has recently come 
to the United States from Panama. Dr. 
Crespo, a graduate of Colombia Univer- 
sity and pedagogical adviser of the Min- 
istry of Education of Panama, repre- 
sented his Government as advisory 
member at the conference of Ministers 
of Education of Central America and 
Panama held last August in Costa Rica. 
During his travels in the United States, 
Dr. Crespo will investigate such prob- 
lems as educational plans for secondary 
schools; school organization and admin- 
istration, and the role of the school in 
relation to war and peace problems. 


Three New Codices 
Discovered in Mexico 


Mexico has given the hemisphere new 
evidence of her early civilization. 
After weeks in a remote village in the 
coastal section of the state of Guerrero, 
a bearded Mexican lawyer stumbled back 
to civilization a few weeks ago with 
three codices containing a record of 
ancient events—one of which is believed 
to be the missing part of the famous 
Humboldt Codex. The second Codex is 
a genealogical mantle painted on cotton 
cloth, and the third a complete codex or 
book painted on maguey fiber paper. 
The latter tells the history of a town 
called Tlapa Tilachinola during the 
period prior to and shortly after the 
Spanish Conquest. 

These treasures were significant dis- 
coveries for the Mexican Institute of 
Anthropology and History. They had 
been preserved by an Indian because he 
thought they were “documents of his 
people.” 


Senor Salvador Mateos Higuero, 
Curator of Codices in the National Mu- 
seum of Mexico estimates that about two 
to three hundred codices or considerable 
fragments of codices are outside of 
Mexico, in state museums or private col- 
lections. Mexico was despoiled of a 
fabulous library of these works when the 
Conquest began. Some were carried off 
as loot, Some destroyed because they 
treated of heathen gods, and the Indians 
themselves destroyed many to prevent 
their falling into Spanish hands. 

About a hundred codices are now in 
the possession of the National Museum 
of Mexico. The most recent finds are 
important not only because they are 
valuable acquisitions in themselves for 
the museum of the country in which all 
the codices of the Mexicans originated, 
but also because they will give specialists 
original material from which to work in 
their studies of integrating the many 
pre-Conquest Mexican cultures. All 
three of the Azoyu Codices throw light 
on the Tlapa Tlachinola culture, a sort 
of link between the Nahuan and Mixte- 
can civilization, and are especially inter- 
esting for their dates, coinciding in each 
case with the first years of the Spanish 
conquest. 


Studying Nursery Schools 
and Kindergartens 


Yolanda Romero Sepulveda, exchange 
fellowship student under the Buenos 
Aires Convention from Chile, who re- 
cently received her master’s degree in 
education from Columbia University, is 
making a special study of nursery schools 
and kindergartens. 

With the greater industrialization of 
Chile, Miss Romero explained, more and 
more mothers are leaving their homes to 
work in factories, and plans must be 
made to take care of the children left at 
home. Later, Miss Romero plans to 
make a more extended visit through the 
United States visiting institutions which 
have some of the more successful nursery 
schools and kindergartens. 


Pan American Clubs 


After the celebration of Pan American 
Day this year a letter was sent from the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Inter- 
American Educational Relations divi- 
sion, to all Pan American and Spanish 
club advisers in high schools in the 
United States whose names were avail- 
able, asking for reports of their club 
activities for the year for purposes of 
publicity at home and in the other 
American republics. 

The number of replies to this request 
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was overwhelming. One of the inter- 
esting features of the many reports re- 
ceived was the variety of form which the 
Pan American club activities have taken 
during the past year. Frequently a Pan 
American Club has been able to secure 
the participation‘ of the whole school 
and sometimes the entire community in 
its program. 


Cultural Cooperation Projects 


Two inter-American cultural coopera- 
tion projects of outstanding interest were 
those of the Pan American Club of South 
Shore High School, Chicago, Ill., and that 
of Austin High School, El] Paso, Tex. In 
the Chicago high-school club, which is 
under the supervision of Frances Curtis, 
books have been sent to three other 
American republics and _ interesting 
scrapbooks have been received in ex- 
change frpm the Latin American schools 
in question. The Pan American Club in 
Austin High School, El Paso, Tex., under 
the supervision of Gloria Mema, pre- 
sented a good citizenship trophy to a 
high school in the neighboring city of 
Juarez, Mexico, The trophy was awarded 
to the Mexican student who was chosen 
by his teachers as the one who had dem- 
onstrated the best qualities of citizen- 
ship in his own border city, where special 
inter-American problems, as well as 
privileges, exist for both the citizens of 
Mexico and the United States. The Pan 
American club of the El Paso school had 
the cooperation of two other Austin 
high-school clubs in this project, and a 
total of three trophy cups was awarded 
the three high schools of Juarez. 

Mention should also be made of the 
poster in colors sent in by the club at 
the Richmond, Ind., High School. This 
poster effectively combines the flags of 
the 21 American Republics, arranged in 
a V, within which is contained a map 
of the republics, and under this, repre- 
sentative views of the Pan American 
Union. 

The best-prepared panel discussion 
came from the Central High School of 
Valley Stream, Long Island, where an 
independent Pan American club was or- 
ganized this year with Samuel W. New- 
man as faculty adviser. The most orig- 
inal radio program broadcast over a 
local station came from the Lewiston, 
Idaho, High School Pan American Club, 
advised by Neal M. Nelson. 


Trade Scholarship Trainees 


In order to advance the Nation-wide 
industrialization of Mexico, which Pres- 
ident Avila Camacho has underscored as 





an objective, many promising young 
Mexicans are to receive technical train- 
ing in the mills and factories of the 
United States as part of the Inter- 
American Trade Scholarship program. 
Scholarship awards for factory and tech- 
nical training have been made to 22 
Mexican students. Five of these are now 
working in the United States and a group 
of 17 will arrive shortly from Mexico 
City. 

Trainees are now coming to the United 
States from all of the 20 American Re- 
publics, but the largest group is from 
Mexico, because transportation facilities 
make the trip from that country more 
feasible than from the republics farther 
south. 


Objective of Program 


The objective of the program is to 
establish a uniform procedure through 
which young men of the other Americas 
may come to the United States for the 
type of vocational training most needed 
in the economic development of their 
homeland. Selection of the candidates 
is on the basis of merit. 

At the conclusion of the course, the 
student is placed for 1 to 2 years with 
some United States concern where he 
receives compensation while learning 
and working. Before departing for his 
country the student receives a certifi- 
cate indicating the range of his accom- 
plishments in his particular field. 


Committee on English 
Teaching 


To coordinate the various activities in 
the teaching of English as a foreign lan- 
guage and to permit favorable develop- 
ment and administration of the program 
as a whole, a central Committee on Eng- 
lish Teaching in the Other American 
Republics has been established in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Represented on the com- 
mittee are the various governmental 
agencies and private organizations re- 
sponsible for the direction and develop- 
ment of the program: Division of Cul- 
tural Relations, Department of State; 
Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, U. S. Office of Education; 
Division of Science and Education, Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs; American Council of 
Learned Societies; American Council on 
Education; Institute of International 
Education. Inquiries regarding the pro- 
gram may be addressed to the Division 
of Inter-American Educational Rela- 
tions, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 











University of Guayaquil 
Has 75th Anniversary 


In response to the Commissioner of 
Education’s greeting to the University of 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, a reply of apprecia- 
tion and greeting has been received from 
the president of the university, Sefior T. 
Maldonado. 

The Commissioner’s letter of congrat- 
ulation was sent on the occasion of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the university. This historic 
event toek place on the first of December 
1867, under the auspices of the President 
of Ecuador, Don Jeroénimo Carrion, and 
of the President of the Senate, Don Pedro 
Carbo. The first president of the Uni- 
versity Council of Guayas was the Bishop 
of Berissa, Dr. Luis de Toal y Avilés. 


Learning to Hold a Job 


Nineteen pupils, in 3 Wilmington, Del., 
schools, who completed a 4-month part- 
time cooperative course in distributive 
education earned a total of $2,205 dur- 
ing their work hours in local stores. 
This is an average of $116 per pupil. 

Following the standard procedure for 
part-time cooperative classes, each pupil 
enrolled spent half time in the classroom 
and half time in actual employment in a 
retail store. 

The report of the program shows that 
pupils secured practical experience in 
“learning to hold a job.” “Most pupils,” 
the report states, “were able to hold the 
first jobs they took. Some who were un- 
able to hold the first job did hold the 
second, and one pupil had three jobs be- 
fore she learned to hold a job.” That 
local merchants were satisfied with the 
way the plan worked out is indicated by 
the statement that “the demand for stu- 
dents far exceeded the supply.” 


From Other States 


Similar examples of the earnings of 
students enrolled in part-time coopera- 
tive courses in distributive education are 
reported from other States. 

In Torrington, Wyo., 10 students 
earned a total of $3,566 for the 5-month 
period, September 1, 1942, to March 1, 
1943, working at an average rate of 30 
cents an hour. In Clovis, N. Mex., 27 
students earned $1,929.60 during a 6- 
week period. Fifty-two students in Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., earned a total of 
$6,152 during the 4-month period, Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, to January 1, 1943. 
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Teacher Losses 
During 4-Month Period 


The following information regarding 
vocational agriculture teacher losses is 
excerpted from Misc. 3051 Teacher 
Training Release No. 4, Supplement 1, 
issued by the Vocational Division, U. S. 
Office of Education: 

In the 4 months prior to March 1, 1943, 
463 employed white teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture left the work, the 
heaviest losses occurring in the Southern 
and North Central regions. Probably 
the most significant changes with re- 
spect to teacher losses this 4-month pe- 
riod, when compared to the preceding 4- 
month period, is the decrease in pro- 
portion of those entering the armed 
services and the increase in she propor- 
tions of those taking positions with 
other governmental agricultural agen- 
cies and entering farming, as indicated 
in the accompanying table. 

Negro teachers leaving the work ap- 
pear to be entering the armed services 
principally through the Selective Service 
program in about the same proportion 
as in the preceding 4 months. The pro- 
portion of Negro teachers entering the 
armed services fell below that for white 
teachers in earlier periods of teacher loss. 
However, the cumulative loss for the past 
20 months indicates losses to the armed 
services to be approximately the same, 
being 59.0 percent for white teachers and 
58.1 percent for Negro teachers. 
































Vocational Agriculture 


Losses of employed white teachers of 
vocational agriculture total 1,418 for the 
first 8 months of the fiscal year or 18.6 
percent of the teaching force. This 8- 
month loss is 81.3 percent of the loss 
for the entire fiscal year of 1941-42. 
Those entering the armed service in the 
first 8 months of this fiscal year num- 
bered 874, or 61.6 percent, of all employed 
teachers leaving the work. In the past 
fiscal year, the armed services account 
for a somewhat smaller proportion, 56.8 
percent of those leaving vocational agri- 
culture. Losses of employed Negro 
teachers of vocational agriculture total 
166 for the first 8 months of the fiscal 
year or 16.6 percent of the teaching force. 
This 8-month loss for Negro teachers is 
140.7 percent of the loss for the entire 
fiscal year of 1941-42. 

Anticipated losses of teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture for the next 4 months 
of this year indicate that the total loss 
for the fiscal year 1942-43 will exceed 
that of the year 1941-42. Latest data 
reveal a net loss of 901 departments of 
vocational agriculture as compared with 
the 9,085 departments in 1941-42. The 
lack of replacements and the much re- 
duced number of newly prepared teach- 
ers being qualified by teacher-training 
institutions indicate an exceedingly crit- 
ical teacher situation in the months 
ahead. 





Agriculture Study Reports 


Of the 3,070 counties in the United 
States, 2,610 have departments of voca- 
tional agriculture in their secondary 
Of the latter number 516 coun- 
ties are located in States which maintain 
separate departments for Negroes, and 
22 other counties have vocational agri- 
culture departments for Negroes only, 
according to the Vocational Agriculture 
Service of the U.S. Office of Education. 

The southern States lead in number 
of counties having vocational agriculture 
departments, with 1,052 counties having 
departments for whites and 499 having 
departments for Negroes. 

These figures are based upon studies 
completed in 1942 by the U. S. Office of 
Education. The study showed further 
that there was a total of 8,994 vocational 
agriculture departments in the United 
States not including Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii, and that communities in the 


lower population brackets had the great- 
est number of vocational agriculture de- 
partments. There were 5,009 white de- 
partments, for instance in communities 
with a population of 999 or under; 1,641 
departments in communities with popu- 
lations of from 1,000 to 2,499; 671 de- 
partments in communities with popula- 
tions of from 2,500 to 4,999; 382 depart- 
ments in communities with populations 
of from 5,000 to 9,999; and 288 depart- 
ments in communities of 10,000 popula- 
tion or more. The same condition holds 
true, also, in the case of Negro vocational 
agriculture programs—the largest num- 
ber of departments are found in com- 
munities of lower population brackets. 

The Office of Education study shows 
that 83 percent of the vocational agri- 
culture departments are located in rural 
communities of less than 2,500 popula- 
tion. 





Present occupations of employed 
teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture who left the work between 
November 1, 1942, and Febru- 
ary 28, 1943! 





Region | U. S. total 





Teaching positions, 1942-43...........- | 37,625 





Number and percent of employed |Number percent 
teachers who left the work | 





TREE OT 5 463 99.9 
PRESENT OCCUPATIONS 


' 
| 
Armed services | 






































Reserve officer, Army............- 3. 
Reserve officer, Navy............. 9 1.9 
Instructor, civilian...............- | 6 1,3 
} 
Selectees, Army-.................. 80 | 17.3 
a | nr 7! 16.6 
PR II oo sisistsiniccindtninctaal 28 | €1 
ee Acsiisdcabinienaaieas per: 216 46.7 
| 
Governmental agricultural agencies 
County agricultural extension___.. 32 | 6.9 
Farm Security Administration... 22 4.8 
Foil Conservation Service. ........ 34 7.3 
SEE ee enn S | 18 2.9 
a Ee a 106 22.9 
Commercial ii oa 
I ittitrticiiciiitnniiniia 9 1.9 
| 
a 13 2.8 
| 
General — a 9 1.9 
ls saihtetina nadine 3 6.7 
State agricultural services._...._..._- 3 6 
General education a — 
School administration............. 4 2 
Teaching, general. ..............- 1 9 
Pa ruskcceiedbetuiiiiniamcoscnslede 5 | 1.1 
College teaching: | eet pattie 
Agriculture. .........<<< ede 3 6 
: P | 
Trade and industrial.............. i) ae 
Na ticussdcadamminntciabod 3 6 
Vocational! education: ao Paria 
Ok ae ee -| 1 Py 
Teacher, out-of-State........__.___| 14 3.0 
DURA ikiehtncscimbgnicdanigsis 15 3.2 
Farming or farm manager_.......... 4 46 9.9 
Miscellaneous: | —— 
ae OE scteaice 
Be I  incndtiaiidncvcveninaeke -| 7 1.5 
SING ccnmtensentdetanminne . 4 | 9 
en TR os 22 4.8 
Es ccittibtbigtininnnnmanicens 2} 4 
CU Si tieitdectiinndet } .6 
a EON ET 8 8.2 





1 Data supplied by head State supervisors as of Febru- 
ary 28, 1943. 

2 Includes 48 States, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

$ Preliminary count of teachers subject to change. 

4 Includes such agencies as: American Red Cross, Civil 
Service Commission, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Emergency Crop Loan, Forestry Service, Indian Service, 
Land Law Authority, Meat Inspection Service, Produc- 
tion Credit Corporation, War Manpower Commission, 
War Production Board, War Relocation Authority, and 
the U. S. Office of Education 

5 Includes 16 for the State of Nebraska not tabulated in 
former releases. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Preinduction Texts 


Automotive Mechanics—I. By Clar- 
ence G. Barger. New York, American 
Book Company, 1943. 166 p._ illus. 


An introduction to the basic knowledge 
and technical skills necessary in the armed 
services; cOvers one semester’s work. Teaches 
the construction and care of motorized equip- 
ment used in civilian and military transpor- 
tation. 


Basic Electricity. Preprint. By Wil- 
bur L. Beauchamp and John C. Mayfield. 
Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1943. 72 p. illus. 


Presents the fundamentals of electricity; 
provides material for students of varying 
abilities and interests; furnishes additional 
and more difficult information for the su- 
perior student and review material with il- 
lustrations for the less capable. 


Pre-Service Course in Automotive Me- 
chanics. By James V. Frost. New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1943. 545 p. 
illus. 


Teaches the construction of the various 
units of a car; outlines the laws of physics 
and chemistry as embodied in the function- 
ing of an automobile; and provides a work- 
ing knowledge of the construction and opera- 
tion of motor vehicles. 


Fundamentals of Shopwork. By Wil- 
liam H. Johnson and Louis V. Newkirk. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1943. 200 p. illus. 


The content of the text provides 90 periods 
of instruction, includes demonstration-dis- 
cussion material for 30 periods, practical lab- 
oratory or shop exercises for 53 periods, and 
review and test exercises for 7 periods. 


Fundamentals of Shopwork. By Al- 
bert A. Owens, Ben F. Slingluff, and 
Harold E. Godwin. Chicago, The John 
C. Winston Company, 1943. 152 p. illus. 

The text is arranged on phases of wood- 
work, metalwork, cable wire, and rope work 
adaptable to preinduction learners of second- 
ary school level; emphasis is placed on items 


which make direct contributions to the spe- 
cialized Army occupations. 


Pre-Service Course in Shop. Practice. 
By William J. Kennedy. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943. 337 p._ illus. 


Treats shopwork in relation to military 
needs, introduces students to permanent and 
mobile tools and equipment familiar in shops 
as well as tools and processes most frequently 
used in the Army. 


Applied Mechanics and Heat. By L. 


Raymond Smith. New York, McGraw- 





Hill Book Co., Inc., 1943. 326 p. 


Presents the topics of mechanics and heat 
for a half-year course in applied physics; 
covers the usual course as well as that sug- 
gested in the preinduction outline. 


illus. 


Fundamentals of Electricity. Based 
on material developed for the teaching 
of learners and apprentices of the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation. New 
York, American Book Company, 1943. 
194 p. illus. 

Because of the experience the Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corporation has had in the training 
of apprentices, much of the material used in 
this book has been selected from manuals 
already developed by its Industrial Relations 
Department, Training Division. The text in- 
cludes all the fundamentals of electricity 
required in preinduction training for more 
than 35 Army occupations. 

Fundamentals of Electricity. By E. W. 
Jones, edited by E. H. Mattingly. Wich- 
ita, Kan., The McCormick-Mathers Pub- 
lishing Company, 1943. 93 p. illus. 


Designed to give a foundation for further 
specialization in the armed services; pre- 
sented in 12 units, with laboratory exercises, 
illustrations, and questions. 


Fundamentals of Applied Electricity. 
By E. W. Jones. Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1943. 341 p. illus. 

The material is treated from the viewpoint 
of practical everyday electricity, presented by 


explanation, picture, and demonstration, and 
based upon pupil activity. 


Schools 


The Nation’s Schools After a Year of 
War. Washington, D. C., Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1943. p. 27-55. 
25 cents, single copy. (Research Bulle- 
tin, vol. 21, no. 2.) 

Presents an inventory of the changes in 
education during the first year of war. In- 
dicates trends which are under way in school 
enrollment, teaching personnel, pupil attend- 


ance, length of school terms, school finance, 
and school ‘housing provisions. 


Vocational Education 


The Vocational Instructors’ School 
Shop Handbook. A manual, yearbook, 
and directory of vocational education. 
Preinduction training issue. New York, 
Vocational-Arts Publishing Company 
(238 East 44th St.) 1943. 176 p. illus. 
$1. 


A general reference book, with material or- 
ganized into readily accessible form; includes 
the preinduction training courses for the use 
of teachers who wish to correlate their daily 
shop teaching with war training needs. 





The East Indies 

Pacific Neighbors: The East Indies. 
Building America, vol. 8, no. 4. Issued 
by the Society for Curriculum Study, 
1943. p. 98-127, illus. 30 cents, single 
copy. (Distributed by Americana Cor- 
poration, 2 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y.) 

A pictorial study unit on the East Indies; 


includes a bibliography of books, pamphlets 
and periodicals, and films. 


National Anthems 

National Anthems of the United Na- 
tions and Associated Powers. English 
versions of foreign texts by Lorraine Noel 
Finley. Music arranged and edited by 
Bryceson Treharne; compilation, his- 
torical and biographical notes by Robert 
Schirmer. Boston, Mass., Boston Music 
Company, 1943. 132 p. music. $1. 


A collection of national anthems with brief 
annotations. 


Censorship 

War Information and Censorship. By 
Elmer Davis and Byron Price. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1943. 79p. $1. 

Offers a picture of the problems, procedures, 


and objectives of wartime information and 
censorship. 
Visual Aids 

Hispanic America Series of Maps with 
Studies in Inter-American Relations. 16 
large scale maps, each 44 x 32 inches. 
Dual text: English and Spanish, edited 
by Herbert E. Bolton and James F. King. 
Chicago, Denoyer-Geppert Company, 
(5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue) 1943. 
$25.85 (on tripod stand). Apply to pub- 
lisher for information as to varied edi- 
tions, mountings, etc. 

This series begins with a study of geo- 
graphic conditions &nd land elevations, pre- 
sents Hispanic American history from pre- 
Columbian civilizations to discoveries and 
colonization, through revolution and inde- 
pendence to the problems of today. A, 
teacher’s manual, explaining each map in 
full, is available. HA16 Economic and Com- 
munications shows: (1) the distribution of 
the principal economic regions, the important 
economic products, and industrial centers of 
Hispanic America; and (2) the principal rail- 
roads, connecting waterways, shipping routes, 
and commercial centers; air routes are indi- 
cated on an inset map. 


Intercultural Education 


Intercultural Education in American 
Schools, Proposed Objectives and Meth- 
ods. By William E. Vickery and Stewart 
G. Cole. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. 214p. (Service Bureau 
fo? Intercultural Education. Problems 
of Race and Culture in American Educa- 
tion, No. 1) $1. 

Introduces the reader to the nature of the 


problem of educating for a sympathetic un- 
derstanding and handling of race and cule 
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tural relations in American society. The 
authors show how to organize an educational 
program to fit the needs of the local situa- 
tion, how to select materials, methods, and 
techniques, and how to vary the approach 
to the problem to meet different age re- 
quirements. 


Bemocratic Activities 


Toward Democratic Living at School. 
Washington, D. C., Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1943. 31 p. 35 cents. 

Describes classroom practices which pro- 
vide vital experiences in democratic living. 
The illustrations noted in the bulletin were 
collected by members of the Primary Com- 


mittee of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation during 1940-42. 


Accrediting Program 

Sound Educational Credit for Military 
Experience, a Recommended Program. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1943. 35 p. Free. 

A plan to develop policies and procedures 
for the evaluation of educational experience 
of men and women in the armed forces; 
aims to provide valid records and measures 
of educational attainment and competence 
for the individual institution to use in the 


light of its own program in determining the 
amount of credit to be granted. 


War and Peace Aims 


War and Peace Aims. Extracts from 
Statements of United Nations Leaders. 
New York, United Nations Information 
Office (610 5th Ave.) 1943. 136 p. (Spe- 
cial supplement no. 1 to the United Na- 
tions Review, January 30, 1943.) 25 
cents. 


A collection of extracts selected to meet the 
need for a convenient survey of official state- 
ments on war and peace. The latest state- 
ment included is dated Dec. 6, 1942. 

War and Peace. 1943 Edition. A Na- 
tion-wide public opinion survey. Den- 
ver, National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Denver, 1943. 40 p. 10 
cents. 

Report of a survey largely devoted to a study 
of what sacrifices the American people may 


be willing to make to help establish a world 
union after the war. ; 


Secondary Education 


Secondary Education as Public Policy. 
By Paul R. Mort. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1943. 85 p. (The In- 
glis Lecture, 1943.) $1. 

Discusses the changes which secondary edu- 


cation must make for adjustment to present- 
day needs. 


For Primary Grades 


Subject Index to Books for Primary 
Grades. Compiled by Eloise Rue. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1943. 
236 p. $2.50. 

Includes readers, picture books, song books, 
handicraft books, easy stories and collections 


of stories for use in grades 1-3; useful for 
schools and libraries. 


Preparing for American Citizenship 


In working out an educational system 
to meet the needs of Japanese evacuees 
in the Colorado River Relocation Proj- 
ect, located on the Indian Reservation 
near Poston, Ariz., the first move was to 
define basic assumptions, an educational 
official of the Center states. 

Two basic assumptions seemed clear to 
the teachers in light of policies estab- 
lished by the War Relocation Authority, 
according to the report. First, these 
new schools were to be organized as 
American schools, and the fundamental 
aim was to prepare the children in the 
Center for American citizenship, and 
second, the children were to be assisted 
in preparing themselves for reentry into 
the main stream of American life when 
their parents are relocated. 

The school population of the Poston 
Center totals about 4,500. The educa- 
tional staff includes 89 teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators appointed by 
the Civil Service Commission, and 111 
evacuee teachers who are American cit- 
izens of Japanese ancestry. Thirty-five 
of the evacuee teachers are recent college 
graduates, and the remainder are under- 
groduates who have had 2 years or more 
of college work. 


Curriculum Objectives 


It was generally accepted by both 
teachers and parents that the curriculum 
should be organized in terms of genuine 
problems, immediate and _ post-war, 
which: the pupils face. Need for a basic 
and unifying objective was also recog- 
nized. In an effort to ascertain the 
teachers’ views in respect to curriculum 
aims, each was asked tc formulate his 
concept of principles fundamental to the 
school program. These two proposals 
resulted: 

1. Social theory is the basic, control- 
ling factor in an educational program. 
In other words, the kind of society 
toward which teachers are guiding the 
habits of pupils is the most important 
factor or aspect of an educational pro- 
gram. 

2. The basic, pervasive, unifying aim 
of our American (Poston) public schools 
should be that of promoting democratic 
voiuntary cooperation among pupils, 
teachers, and others affected by the 
schools. The Poston public schools 
ought to be organized and managed as 
community schools. 

Efforts to help Poston teachers pro- 
gressively improve their work included 
@ summer workshop, supplementary in- 


service study, and assistance in building 
the course of study. 


The workshop for evacuee teachers was 
organized as a phase of the teacher- 
training program of the Indian Service. 
The group met daily for 6 weeks at the 
Valley Indian School near Parker. The 
work consisted of observation, practice 
teaching, and theory. The director and 
10 experienced teachers and supervisors 
provided the professional leadership. 
Following the workshop, 2 weeks were 
spent in specific preparation under the 
direction of experienced teachers for the 
work each teacher would do during the 
year. 

Supplementary inservice study during 
the year includes conferences, study 
groups meeting on Saturdays, and a 
series of integrative seminars in the fol- 
lowing fields: Social foundations, the 
citizen and his problems, conflicting phi- 
losophies of education, mental hygiene, 
psychology of teaching and learning, his- 
tory of education, the child and his cur- 
riculum, techniques of weaving and 
crafts, special help for bilingual students, 
rise of American civilization, general ele- 
mentary science, and materials and or- 
ganization of the core curriculum. 

Although this professional study pro- 
gram has proceeded on a noncredit basis, 
negotiations are under way for official 
recognition and credit for professional 
study by evacuee teachers. 


“PLUS ABILITIES”’ 


Retail store employees who are trained 
to perform a diversity of jobs are in de- 
mand as a result of the present labor 
shortage. 

To help meet the need for employees 
of this type a PAT or “plus abilities” 
training program has been organized in 
Indiana. The program is set up in short 
units of instruction, each complete in 
itself. It is intended that each course 
be offered during store hours and that 
workers be permitted to take the course 
on regular pay. 

The “plus abilities” training program 
calls for courses in work as assistant 
department manager, and as cashier and 
credit manager. 

Outlines of courses in these various 
fields are now being prepared. The first 
of the outlines—that on window display 
and decoration written by John H. Dil- 
lon, teacher trainer in distributive edu- 
cation, Indiana University—has just 
been issued. 
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Boys Trained To 
Help on Farms 


In carrying out a plan adopted in 
Sac City, Iowa, to train boys for work 
on local farms, a survey was made by 
the vocational agriculture teacher, J. M. 
Holcomb, of 210 boys in the junior and 
senior high school. The purpose of the 
survey was to determine in each case: 
(1) whether the boy was interested in 
working on a farm, and (2) what ex- 
perience he had had that fitted him for 
such work. Twenty-one boys were se- 
lected to take the training—all of them 
town boys and physically able to perform 
farm work. 

Ten farm operators were then called 
in from the community to find out what 
should be taught the boys selected. 


What the Farmer Expects 

The training program included class- 
room discussions on the things a farmer 
expects of hired help, farm safety meas- 
ures, farm chores, and tractor and ma- 
chinery operation. 

The discussion periods completed, the 
class was divided into two groups. One 
at a time, these groups were taken to a 
nearby farm and each member was 
taught how to lubricate and start a trac- 
tor and how to drive each of the makes 
of tractors common to the community, 
alone and hitched to a farm machine, 
and also how to line up a tractor for belt 
work. 

Another half day was spent in teach- 
ing each prospective farm worker how 
to groom, harness, and drive horses, how 
to harness a team and hitch it to a 
wagon, and how to drive up to a barn 
door and to back the wagon into an 
imaginary granary driveway, so that he 
could develop skill enough to drive a 
team during haying and threshing. 

As a part of their training the boys 
were farmed out, one at a time, over- 
night or over week-ends, to members of 
the Sac City Chapter of Future Farmers 
of America to learn something about 
farm life, doing chores, and operating 
farm machines. 

Twelve of the 21 boys worked on farms 
during the summer and, according to 
the report, “Some of them did very well 
and others not so well.” One of them 
did all of the work on a 120-acre farm. 
Two of them joined the armed forces. 

The teacher worked with the local 
representative of the U. S. Employment 
Service in placing the boys on farms. 
An attempt was made in each case to 
have a preliminary interview with each 
prospective employer, unless the teacher 
already knew him and something about 
his farm. 





High-School Labor 
Exchange 


A high-school labor exchange is help- 
ing to solve some of the wartime prob- 
lems in the Savanna Township High 
School, Savanna, Ill., according to Su- 
perintendent Duane Wilson. The ex- 
change was established by the student 
council and is briefly reported upon by 
Superintendent Wilson as follows: 

“Our township high school is in one 
of those small cities located close to a 
large government project. Every avail- 
able male and female over eighteen years 
of age who can do any kind of work seems 
to have procured government work at 
wages better than the local employers 
can pay. This has created a terrific de- 
mand for help in all kinds of positions— 
both domestic and commercial. 

“In order to utilize all the potential 
labor of high-school students during out- 
of-school time, the Student Council 
established a high-school labor exchange. 
The council appointed a civic-minded 
senior girl who was willing to assume 
the responsibility of managing such a 
project. 

“All high-school students were notified 
through the school bulletin that those 
wishing to capitalize on their out-of- 
school time should register with the stu- 
dent manager of the exchange in the 
high-school secretary’s office. They were 
requested to leave their name and state 
what kind of work they were willing to 
do. Any other information needed about 
the applicant could be procured from 
the school registration card and per- 
manent record. 

“The local newspaper carried articles 
explaining the object of the exchange 
and advising prospective employers of 
the possibility of employing student la- 
bor on out-of-school time. 








Strategic Materials 
Exhibit 


An exhibit of more than a hundred 
photographs, recently opened at the Pan 
American Union, presents a graphic 
story of how “Latin America Produces 
for Victory” in supplying strategic war 
materials for United States war needs. 

The pictures are “action shots” of 
strategic materials in their natural state 
in the Latin Americas, in their manufac- 
turing process, and finally in the numer- 
ous vital war roles which they serve. 
The exhibit is set up under the divisions 
of food, equipment, seapower, ammuni- 
tion, airpower, artillery, and communi- 
cations. 

Fighting forces and war industries of 
the United States are being supplied with 
food products, mechanical equipment, 
ammunition, and medical aids from the 
vast natural resources of the American 
republics, the photographic parade 
shows. Little-known facts on the war 
roles of products and materials are 
brought to light, many of which are 
vitally important. Diamonds of Brazil, 
for instance, have gone to war, the United 
States purchasing annually 300,000 carats 
to be used in lathe tools for piercing the 
hard metal alloys in bores of heavy ar- 
tillery. 

The photographs used in the Pan 
American strategic materials exhibit 
were assembled from various government 
agencies, including the Bureau of Mines, 
National Museum, War Department, De- 
partment of the Navy, Department of 
Agriculture, Office of War Information, 
and Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 





Leaflet on Family Food Supply 


Under the present necessity for rais- 
ing food products for both home and 
public consumption, the leaflet, Negro 
Farm Families Can Feed Themselves, 
issued recently by the U. S. Office of 
Education is particularly timely. 

“It has been demonstrated in many 
Southern areas,” this publication states, 
“that Negro farm families can be well fed 
from the food produced on their farms, 
if they are given proper instruction and 
assistance in planning and producing an 
adequate food supply for family use.” 

For the benefit of teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics 
who work together in developing farm 








family food production, utilization, and 
preservation programs, the Office of Ed- 
ucation leaflet gives specific suggestions 
on procedures to follow in: Securing 
the cooperation of landlords; ascertain- 
ing the actual food situation in the com- 
munity; determining the farm family 
food needs; providing milk and butter, 
meat and livestock, vegetables, cereal 
grain, fruit, and syrup for the family; 
and conserving and storing the food 
supply. 

The new publication, Vocational Di- 
vision Leaflet No. 8, may be obtained 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. Price 15 cents, 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 





New U. S. Office 
Of Education 
Publications 


Expenditures Per Pupil in City Schools, 
1940-41. By Mary Ella W. Banfield. 
Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 
1943. 33 p. processed. (U. S. Office of 
Education Circular No. 214.) Free. 

Since 1918 comparable data to that pre- 
sented in this circular have been compiled 
annually by the U. S. Office of Education. 
This edition, however, gives in detail the 
amounts expended for the various items 
making up each major account. 

Statistics of the Education of Negroes. 
By David T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver. 
Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 
1943. 8 p. processed. (Circular No. 
215.) Free. 

Data on enrollment, attendance, term 
length, number of schools, teachers, value of 
school property per pupil, and current ex- 


pense per pupil in public elementary and 
secondary schools for Negroes. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Department of the Interior. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Domestic Rabbits 
in the Food for Freedom Program. Re- 
vised February 1943. By George S. Tem- 
pleton, Chicago, Ill., Merchandise Mart, 
1943. 8 p.  TIllustrated. Processed. 
(Wildlife Leaflet 218.) Free. 


Tells how to breed, care for, feed, and 
slaughter domestic rabbits for home con- 
sumption, 





Wartime Fish Cook- 
ery. By Elizabeth Fuller Whiteman. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 24 p. Illustrated. (Con- 
servation Bulletin No, 27.) 10 cents. 


Shows the wide variety of fishery products 
available on the market and gives specific 
directions for cooking and serving them. 


U. S. Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration. Eighth Quarterly Report to 
fongress on Lend-Lease Operations; for 
the period ended March 11, 1943. By 





Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease 


Administrator. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943. 56 p. 
Illustrated. (78th Cong., lst sess. House 
Document No. 129.) 10 cents. 


This report gives the dollar value of Lend- 
Lease aid; and discusses reciprocal aid from 
our Allies, Lend-Lease in action, and Lend- 
Lease and food. 

U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
Department of Information. Educa- 
tional Services Branch. O. P. A. Bulle- 
tin for Schools and Colleges. Washing- 
ton, Office of Price Administration, De- 
partment of Information, Educational 
Services Branch, March 1943. 16p. (No. 
2, March 1943.) Free from OPA district 
officers. 

Presents two feature articles—one on War 
Price and Rationing Boards, the other on 
Federal Rent Control; and télls what schools 
and colleges are doing on the OPA home front. 

U.S. Office of War Information. Coast 
to Coast Survey of Drinking Conditions 
in and Around Army Camps. Washing- 
ton, Office of War Information, Decem- 
ber 1942. 32 p. (OWI Report No. 1.) 
Single copies free. (Supply limited.) 

Concludes that there is not excessive drink- 


ing among troops, and drinking does not 
constitute a serious problem. 





Toward New Horizons... 
The Peace for Which We Fight. Wash- 
ington, Office of War Information, 1943. 
29 p. (Toward New Horizons: No. 3.) 
Free. 

These addresses by Madame Chiang Kal- 
shek, the Honorable Walter Nash, Gov. Har- 
old E. Stassen, Raymond Gram Swing, Eric 
A. Johnston, former Senator George W. Nor- 
ris, and Wendell L. Willkie are valuable be- 
cause of the light they throw on thinking 
about post-war problems. 

U. S. Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial 
Commission. Thomas Jefferson. Wash- 
ington, Old House Office Building, 
Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, 1943. 35 p. Illustrated. Free. 
(Supply limited) 

A brief account of the life of Thomas 
Jefferson, issued to commemorate the two- 


hundredth anniversary of his birth. Useful 
in every school library. 





, Thomas Jefferson Quiz Book. 
Compiled by Edward Boykin, and issued 
by the Commission to commemorate the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson. Washington, Old 
House Office Building, Thomas Jefferson 
Bicentennial Commission, 1943. 30 p. 
Free. (Supply limited) 

Contains 91 questions and answers about 


Jefferson. Useful for upper elementary and 
high-school grades. 


U. S. War Department. Industrial 
Personnel Division, Civilian Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Branch. Pre-Induction 
Training. Prepared jointly by the Ci- 
vilian Pre-Induction Training Branch 
and the U.S. Office of Education. Wash- 
ington, War Department, Industrial Per- 
sonnel Division, Civilian Pre-Induction 
Training Branch, 1943. 10-page folder. 
Illustrated. Free. 

Shows the need of pre-induction training 
for men who will be inducted into the armed 
services. 

U. S. War Manpower Commission. 
Apprentice-Training Service. The Na- 
tional Apprenticeship Program. Wash- 
ington, War Manpower Commission, Ap- 
prentice-Training Service, 1943. 8 p. 
Single copies free. (Supply limited.) 


Gives a nontechnical explanation of the 
national apprenticeship program. 








Apprentice Training for 


America’s Youth. Washington, War 
Manpower Commission, Apprentice- 
Training Service, 1942. 12 p. Single 


copies free. (Supply limited.) 


Shows what apprenticeship includes, its 
necessity for wartime as well as peacetime 
production, and where it is being provided. 

U. S. War Relocation Authority. Re- 
locating a People. Washington, War Re- 
location Authority, 1943. 6-page folder. 
Illustrated. Free. 

Describes. relocation procedures of Japa- 
nese in the United States. 

Smithsonian Institution. Siam—Land 
of Free Men. By H.G. Deignan. Wash- 
ington, Smithsonian Institution, Febru- 
ary 5, 1943. 18 p. Illustrated. (War 
Background Studies, Number 8) (Sup- 
ply limited; copies available in many li- 
braries. ) 

Describes the geography, peoples and the 
various kingdoms of Siam, which since 1939 
is called Thailand, meaning “land of the 
free.” 

Pan American Union. The Pan Amer- 
ican Highway. By Catherine Cate Cob- 
lentz. Published by the Pan American 
Union with the cooperation of the [U. S.] 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. Washington, Pan American 
Union, 1942. 14 p. Illustrated. [Chil- 
dren’s Series] 5 cents. 

This story of the longest road in the world 
shows one way by which cooperation among 


the nations of the Western Hemisphere is 
being realized. . 
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- STATE EDUCATION SYSTEMS 


War situations and anticipated post-war needs in adjusted 
or reconstructed education programs are adding significantly 
to the responsibilities of State departments of education. 

Recent developments in school administration in keeping 
with changing ideals in educational objectives and practices 
have resulted in widely extending the staffs of these depart- 
ments and their services to local school systems. Their high 
obligation during this critical period is leadership and service 
with a minimum exercise of inspectional, directive, and regu- 
latory activities. 

How are State departments equipped to meet these obli- 
gations in organization, in number and quality of staff, in 


* 


STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND CHIEF STATE SCHOOL 
OFFICERS: THEIR STATUS AND LEGAL POWERS. 


Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 1. 103 p.—Treats of the 
State Boards of education and the chief State schooi officers, 
the selection, functions, and duties of these officers; points 
cut characteristic features of State educational agencies, and 
summarizes their powers and duties as they operate in the 48 
States. 15 cents. 


FINANCING OF SCHOOLS AS A FUNCTION OF STATE DEPART- 
MENTS OF EDUCATION. 

Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 3. 34 p.—Presents func- 
tions of State departments of education in budgeting, appor- 
tionment of school moneys, preparation and administration 
of State salary standards and similar fiscal functions; the 
organization of departments for services in school finance and 
cooperation with other agencies in public-school financing. 
10 cents. 


ASSISTANCE ON SCHOOL PLANT PROBLEMS AS A FUNCTION 
OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 

Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 4, 92 p.—The organ- 
ization of school building work in State departments of edu- 
cation, functions, and procedures with regard to such build- 
ings, and descriptions of building work in 8 State departments 
of education. 15 cents. 


PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES AS A FUNCTION OF STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 
Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 5. 84 p.—In two parts. 
Part I treats of compulsory attendance laws and their enforce- 
ment, child labor laws and their relation to school attendance. 
Part II is concerned with guidance in State departments of 
education, organization, and personnel for guidance activities, 
production of materials, guidance programs, etc., with conclu- 
sions and implications. 15 cents. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS AS A FUNCTION OF STATE DEPART- 
MENTS OF EDUCATION. 

Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 6. 119 p.—The adminis- 
tration and professional functions and services of State depart- 
ments of education in the preservice education of teachers; the 
organization and administration of teacher-education institu- 
tions, and State personnel functions related to the education of 
teachers. 20 cents. 


SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION AS A FUNCTION OF STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 

Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 7. 165 p.—An over- 
view of the development of State supervision in the United 
States with a description of the organization and Staff for super- 
vision in States grouped according to given bases in Organiza- 
tional structure; a review of the objectives and activities of 
State departments in the improvement of instruction and of 
significant trends in State supervision, with descriptions of 
certain representative programs. 20 cents. 


established services, and in leadership probabilities? These 
are among pertinent questions which demand attention of 
educators and citizens solicitous that schools make the neces- 
sary contribution to the Nation’s war program and at the 
same time preserve the coveted access, to which all children 
are entitled, to a liberal education adequate to their needs. 

A series of monographs, prepared to answer such inquiries, 
describes the organizational structure and functions of the 
48 State departments of education, points out common ele- 
ments, analyzes differences, and presents significant proce- 
dures in each, 


* 


SUPERVISION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AS A FUNCTION 
OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 

Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 8. 86 p.—Describes how 

State departments of education are organized for elemen- 

tary supervision and now they function in that field on a 

State-wide basis, with a descriptive account of supervisory 

objectives, activities, and curriculum programs in elementary 
education under way in the several States. 15 cents. 


SUPERVISION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION AS A FUNCTION OF 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 

Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 9, 44 p.—Treats of the 
development, organization, personnel, functions, activities, and 
cooperative relationships in the supervision of secondary edu- 
cation, general, and vocational programs, by State departments 
of education. 10 cents. 


STATE SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 10. 92 p.—A general 
survey of legal provisions, State programs, regulations, and 
standards for the education of the different types of excep- 
tional children, with an account of the specific programs fol- 
lowed in 14 representative States. 25 cents. 


SUPERVISION OF THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES AS A FUNC- 
TION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 

Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 11. 45 p.—The responsi- 
bilities for the education of Negroes assumed by State depart- 
ments of education with special reference to activities and 
progress in the 17 States maintaining separate schools for 
Negroes. 10 cents 


SUPERVISION OF EDUCATION FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 
AND ADULTS AS A FUNCTION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
EDUCATION. 

Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 12. 85 p.—An account 
of State supervision of adult education, a description of repre- 
sentative State programs, and brief accounts of special pro- 
grams supervised by State departments, such as W. P. A., C.C.C., 
N. Y. A., forums. 19 cents. 


SUPERVISION OF PARENT EDUCATION AS A FUNCTION OF 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 
Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 13. 25 p.—A brief ac- 
count of the background and history of parent education with 
a definition of its meaning as treated in the monograph and 
a descriptive statement of the programs in the several States. 
10 cents. 


SUPERVISION OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS A 
FUNCTION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 

Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 14. 106 p—A general 

statement concerned with health and physical education super- 

vision as a function of State departments of education and 

a description of the programs followed in 26 States. 15 cents. 
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